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TeSS TIME 


The first hundred days of reconversion—Job 
outlook brighter—Technical students de- 
ferred—Demand for policewomen—Confer- 
ences look ahead—USES activities at a glance. 


SPEAKING OF the first hundred days of reconver- 
sion of U. S. industry from war to peace production, 
President Truman remarked that the job was well on 
its way toward completion. 

The signs include rising employment (strikes apart) 
after the initial post-war lay-offs, with a continued rise 
in sight. 

The disruption of our economy, the President said, 
was much less severe than had been expected. His 
late November recapitulation on reconversion was 
made to show that reconversion is far ahead of sched- 
ule. He warned, however, that inflationary pressures 
are still great and he saw “danger signals” building 
up through winter and spring, particularly in rising 
real estate, and wholesale and retail prices. “We 
must continue to hold the line,” he said. 


Previous predictions of high levels of year-end unem- 
ployment have not materialized, and the consensus 
of forecasters now is that there will be two simul- 
taneous and apparently contradictory movements in 
the labor market—a rise in employment and an 
increase in unemployment. 

Increases in employment will result as reconverted 
industries reach peak peacetime production, and the 
availability of materials gives construction and other 
“suspended” industries the green light to go ahead to 
satisfy the needs of a house-hungry Nation. 

Unemployment will reach a greater total because of 
such factors as reduction in Federal Government 
activities, heavier demobilization of the armed forces, 
and a termination of temporary vacations now being 
taken by veterans and war workers as an antidote for 
wartime strain. 








Census estimates for November which cover only 
actual job hunters, show a November unemployment 
total of 1,580,000, an increase of only 40,000 over 
October. In addition there are about 2 million 
discharged veterans and war workers who are taking 
a little time out before returning to the peacetime 
labor force. 

The reasons for the low unemployment figures are 
return of student-workers to the classroom, an unex- 
pected demand for workers among small businesses 
which during the war operated on shoe-string staffs, 
comparatively light lay-offs in reconverting industries, 
and employment induced by the high and sustained 
level of consumer purchasing. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the retirement of women since V]J-day has 
been negligible. 

One specially conducted survey upset the conclu- 
sion that much unemployment is “‘due to the unwill- 
ingness of workers to adjust themselves to peacetime 
conditions.”” Employer job specifications are the 
obstacle many workers cannot overcome. For ex- 
ample, women qualified as machine operators cannot 
meet employer specifications for all-round machinists. 
Not enough post-war jobs are developing to utilize 
all of the war-acquired skills. 


@Registrants now in advanced science courses are 
to be deferred under recommendations sent to local 
draft boards by Selective Service. The action was 
taken on the request of Reconversion Director 
Snyder in order that the demands of long-range 
national interest “may be provided for.” The 
groups of students specifically covered were: 

1. Those taking advanced studies and working 
for a master’s or doctor’s degree in the physical 
sciences or engineering. 

2. Those teaching physical science or engineering 
in an accredited college or university. 

3. Those doing university research in the physical 
sciences or engineering. 

A committee to carry out the program was formed 
by representatives from the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, the War and Navy 
Departments, the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, and other Government agencies. 

Under the plan, registrants will be certified by the 
committee for deferment only if their work con- 
tributes significantly to the national interest, and if 





they can prove that research would be delayed by 
their induction and resulting inability to carry on 
their work. Registrants wishing to be certified must 
present a notarized statement of their intentions to 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion in 
Washington. They must also present a statement 
signed by the college or university certifying that the 
registrant has been accepted as a candidate for an 
advanced degree, as a teacher, or as a research worker 
in physical sciences. The physical sciences were 
defined to include mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and the engineering course as including civil, mechan- 
ical, and electrical engineering. 


@Many law enforcement agencies have long recog- 
nized the value of women as police officers. By 1940 
there were about 1,000 policewomen in the United 
States but these were employed in only 3 percent of 
the Nation’s 6,000 law-enforcement agencies. Dur- 
ing World War II, more police departments added 
policewomen to their staffs to handle the growing 
number of juvenile delinquents and other social prob- 
lems and the demand is mounting. The U. S. Office 
of Education has asked vocational counselors and 
other personnel guidance officers, as well as schools 
and news channels, to publicize opportunities and 
need for women in this uncrowded field. 

Heretofore few trained women were available to 
meet the growing demand and it was necessary to 
recruit untrained and inexperienced policewomen in 
many communities. Discussing the qualifications nec- 
essary for this specialized type of work, the manual 
says: “Standards for policewomen must not be set so 
high that no one can qualify. But if the standards 
are too low, incompetent women may be appointed— 
and an incompetent policewoman is much worse than 
none at all.” Schools for training new recruits as 
police officers are part of the expanding law enforce- 
ment programs throughout the Nation. 

A small pocket-sized manual (available on request) 
has been prepared by the National Advisory Police 
Committee on Social Protection of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency for the use of policewomen and also to 
assist law enforcement administrators and personnel 
guidance groups in the selection of women police 
officers. 


@Timely topic on the agenda of the year-end con- 
ference of regional directors in Washington was the 
status of legislation affecting USES and the arrange- 
ments that would be involved when a transfer back 
to State operation was made. Discussions revolved 
around such subjects as: rules and regulations for 
the transfer of the Employment Service to State 


operation; personnel problems growing out of such 
transfer; regional, State, and local office organiza- 
tion. Simultaneous with the regional directors’ meet- 
ing was the session of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies. USES referral stand- 
ards was an important subject on the agenda. 

The Inter-Office Labor Transfer Program of the 
USES was also under discussion by representatives 
from the various regions called to Washington for the 
purpose of determining necessary revisions in the 
program. Recognizing the need for a realistic and 
workable procedure for the movement of workers in 
surplus areas to localities where employment oppor- 
tunities exist, discussions centered on. applicant 
transfer, foreign employment, training, public rela- 
tions, and reports. Committees have been appointed 
to develop manual sections on specific phases of the 
inter-office labor transfer program, looking toward 
uniform application of procedures in all States. 

Another conference of import was that of Staff 
Training Supervisors from regional and State offices 
who came to Washington to bring together the ex- 
periences of the various States iri their staff-training 
activities. Such experiences will be made available 
to all States in a program to strengthen State staff 
training. 





USES Activities at a Glance, October 1945 





Change from 


Number last month 





Over-all 


Job applications 911,000 | 34% increase. 

Referrals to mnonagricul- 
tural jobs 

Placements, nonagricultu- 
ral 601,300 

Placements, women ..... ; 173,000 

Placements, handicapped. . 18,600 

Inter-area clearance place- 
ments ... 

Counseling interviews .... 

U. C. claims taken by 
USES personnel......... 


1,327,200 5% increase. 
2% decrease. 
6% decrease. 

24% increase. 


25% decrease. 
65% increase. 


14,600 
106,200 


2,160,000 | 25% increase. 


Veterans 


432,000 |105% increase. 


Applications .. i 
328,600 | 47% increase. 


Referrals, nonagricultural. . 
Placements, nonagricultu- 
“eee ° cece 119,100 
Placements, disabled ...... 11,400 
Counseling interviews..... 71,500 
Referrals to other agencies 
for information, rehabil- 
itation, and training 


37% increase. 
30% increase. 
50% increase. 


163,500 | 66% increase. 
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A BAY IN. THE 


Why Managers 
Wear Out 


By LOuIs R. PIZER 
Manager, USES, 


New Britain, Conn. 


LIFE OF 


R-R-RING! R-R-RING! “Six o’clock? 
that darned alarm,” I call to my wife. 

“That’s not the clock, that’s the telephone,” she 
answers. “‘You might as well answer it and tell 
them not to bother you at home.” 

I pick up the telephone and someone at the other 
end shouts: “Hello, hello! Is this Mr. Pizer? This 
is Joe.” 

‘Joe who?” 

**Joe...don’t you know my voice? Joe from Ex- 
cavators Incorporated. What did I do, get you outta 
bed? You guys got it soft. Wish I could sleep late.” 

‘Never mind that ! What do you want?” 

“My bulldozer operator just told me he’s gettin’ 
married today. Can you get me one?” 

“No, they’re all working. Good-bye...” 

“Wait! Don’t hang up! I’m in a jam. I need 
one, a good one, just for today.” 

“T tell you they’re all working. Some are still in 
the Seabees; I'll see what I can do when I get to the 
office.” 

“You mean I hafta wait ’till 8:30? Say, I don’t 
work for the govment. I’m losing money. Get mean 
operator for today somehow. Please, Mr. Pizer.” 

“All right, all right! Dll ask Pete over at Road 
Builders to lend you Tony.” 

““Gee, thanks, he’ll do it, if you ask him.” 

So, before returning to bed, I call Pete, who, after 
some pleading and rash promises, reluctantly agrees. 

At 8:15 o’clock I sit down at my desk wondering 
who of the office force will be absent. I begin to 
make notes on matters which I want to discuss with 
my supervisory force. Already stenographers and 
interviewers are beginning to report for work, and a 
few early-bird applicants are showing up. In a few 
minutes my secretary is busy opening the morning’s 
mail. I reach for the returned referral cards, hur- 
riedly glancing over them to get an idea as to how 
successful our operations were for the previous day. 
I rapidly figure out the percentage of hires against 
total referrals and make a few more notes to bring 
up at the 9 o’clock supervisory conference. 

I approach the mail with fingers mentally crossed, 
hoping there won’t be too many new headaches in- 
volved this morning. In the pile of mail, I find 
a letter from an applicant bitterly complaining 
about not receiving his unemployment compensation 
checks, and denouncing the USES in general and 
specifically accusing us of withholding his money. 


Turn off 
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A LOCAL OFFICE MANAGER 





A clerk checks to see if the man is registered, locates 
his application card and upon reviewing same, I 
find that on August 26 he filed for unemployment 
compensation benefits and was registered for a job. 
He was sent out to a job on the same day, was hired, 
and, according to his letter, is still employed. 

I try to think of something stimulating to say to my 
supervisory personnel. I wonder if I can express my 
thoughts to them by comparing the office to a manu- 
facturing establishment; pointing out that the appli- 
cant is the raw material; the Applicant Service Sec- 
tion is the production department. and that the Em- 
ployer Service Section is the sales department; while 
the Facilitating Service is the maintenance depart- 
ment. These sections must work gear-in-gear in order 
to produce the maximum number of sales, which is 
comparable in our terminology to placements. And 
the Veterans Section .. . 


One Thing and Then Another! 


Suddenly the Applicant Service supervisor bursts 
in and reports that 300 people are scheduled for 
registration and he has just received a call from one 
of his interviewers reporting on sick leave. He is 
already understaffed because of a recent resignation 
and wants to know if he can borrow one interviewer 
from the Employer Service Section. I quiet him by 
saying that we will take the matter up in a few minutes 
at the morning conference. 

My secretary then tells me that a certain Mr. Axel- 
rod is in from the Hi-Class Undergarment Co. to see 
me in connection with helping him prepare an adver- 
tisement for help. He is very discouraged because 
women seem to prefer to stay home or to seek jobs in 
the metal processing plants. I shake hands with Mr. 
Axelrod and soon point out to him that there are 
many factors which he can use in selling his type of 
job to women. For example, I tell him to stress that 
the work he offers is clean, light, and sedentary; that 
the pay is comparatively good; that his advertisement 
should contain those human elements which appeal to 
a-worker; that advertising for help and advertising his 
product are two different things. Mr. Axelrod 
leaves—pleased. 

The supervisors gather for the morning meeting. 
I ask the Applicant Service supervisor for a report of 
the previous day’s work: He recounts: “Total traffic 
load, 206; of which 29 were veterans. There were 97 
civilian and 22 veteran applications taken. There are 
300 applicants scheduled for registration for tomorrow.” 
He then says that Mrs. Jones will not be in today, and 
asks for a replacement from the Employer Service 
Section. I present his request to the Employer Service 
supervisor, who answers: “I can’t see how I can. You 
are pressing me to reinstitute the Field Visiting Pro- 
gram, but we are right in the midst of the ES-270 
reporting period. I have already detailed one inter- 
viewer to the Veterans Service Section, and you insist 
on the immediate validation of all orders. Besides 
most of my people are new interviewers. With these 
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programs to complete, I don’t see how I can release an 
interviewer to the Applicant Service Section.”’ I look 
out into the office and see the applicants forming a line 
in front of the reception desk (all the chairs have long 
since been filled), and decide to put off the Field Visit- 
ing Program temporarily. I suggest that the interview- 
ers validate only those orders which they are least 
certain of and I then proceed to rob Peter to pay Paul; 
that is, borrow, at the expense of the Employer Serv- 
ice Section, one interviewer for the Applicant Service 
Section, which is jamming up by the minute. The 
Applicant Service supervisor then reports on his plan 
of operation for the day. He also points out that the 
application-taking interviewers, especially the new 
ones, are weak in coding, and that he must have time 
to train them in that function. It is tentatively agreed 
that the coming Saturday morning staff conference 
will be devoted to training in coding for all interview- 
ers as this problem is general throughout the office. 

I then turn to the Employer Service supervisor who 
reports as follows on the previous day’s activities: 
“There were 33 referrals; 36 verifications, of which 11 
were placements; 45 call-in cards sent; and 19 orders 
written. Four ES—270 labor schedules were obtained, 
written up, edited, and typed. 


SOS from Mr. Brown 


The telephone rings. It is Mr. Brown of the Grey 
Iron Casting Co. insisting he will be forced out of 
shortage in the brick industry which is holding 
point out to him that there is an acute shortage of 
labor, particularly foundry workers, and suggest to 
him that it would be a good idea for all foundry 
representatives to get together to decide what steps 
can be taken to solve this acute problem. I suggested 
that he serve as a committee of one to round up the 
other men in the industry, and to call me back. 

Back to the supervisory meeting . . . I tell the 
Employer Service supervisor that I have a letter from 
the State office calling attention to the serious labor 
_ shortage in the brick industry which is holding 
up the construction program in the Eastern States. 
I request that the interviewer handling these accounts 
review the orders and arrange for a conference with 
representatives of that industry to see what can be 
done towards a solution. 

The supervisor of the Facilitating Service reports 
that because of the tremendous number of people 
flowing through the office, the clerical force is snowed 
under . . . preparing index cards, filing . . . and 
at the same time trying to send call-in cards . . . and 
what is she going to do about it? Naturally, I tell her 
all these functions must be carried on, at the same 
time realizing it is humanly impossible for six clerks 
(if they all report for work) to accomplish the work of 
eight. So I exhort said supervisor to drive, beg, 
cajole, or bribe her workers to get out as much work 
as they can. She answers she has been using this 
technique since VJ-day, but will resort to threatening 
to sing “at” them 4 la Sinatra. This might get the 
desired result, as most of the clerks are of bobby-sox age. 

The telephone interrupts again. A Mr. Black of 
the State Trade School wants to see me as soon after 
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9:30 as possible. He is all enthused regarding an 
Occupational Try-Out for You Program at the 
Trade School. 

At this point I try to do a sales job on my own staff. 
I forget about comparing the office to a manufactur- 
ing establishment and try another tack. I point out 
that yes, surely the war is won; that our “operations”’ 
have apparently been successful, but that the patient 
is still on the operating table. He is still very sick, 
and that we in the Employment Service must nurse 
him back to health. That all the efforts which the 
surgeons have made to save the patient will go for 
naught, if the nurses fall down on the job. It is up to 
us, the Employment Service, to nurse the patient 
back to health by getting as many people back to 
work as soon as possible. I then look my Employer 
Service supervisor straight in the eye and demand 
more placements. The Employer Service supervisor 
raises her big, brown eyes to me and meekly replies, 
“Yes, Master. Will Do.” To lighten the atmosphere 
my secretary interjects: “Don’t you think you could 
use a new whip, Mr. S. Legree?”? Wondering if I 
have made my point, I review and distribute the 
mail, and the meeting is adjourned. 

The telephone rings. It is Mr. Brown, who wants 
to know if I can discuss the foundry situation at a 
luncheon meeting with representatives of that indus- 
try. I cancel a previous luncheon engagement, and 
plan to attend the foundry luncheon meeting. I 
notify my secretary that I expect to see Black from 
the Trade School in a very few minutes, but that I am 
stepping out for a minute. On the way, I am con- 
fronted with a delegation of union men who are out 
on strike and cannot understand why they are unable 
to collect unemployment compensation while they 
are not working. I return to my office with them and 
explain that the USES for Connecticut has no juris- 
diction over unemployment compensation procedure 
and refer them to the proper authorities. 

This delegation no sooner leaves my office and I 
start for the washroom, when in walks Mr. Black from 
the Trade School. During several telephone inter- 
ruptions, and interruptions from my own staff, we 
confer on the best means of enouraging the public to 
make use of the Occupational Try-Out For You 
Program. We discuss in detail the type of trades and 
machines most common in the area which should be 
used in his program. I point out that the community 
will be faced with a serious shortage of construction 
tradesmen because no new ones have been made for 
several years, and the few who remain are getting old. 
We then arrange to have a representative of the Trade 
School address ‘a future Saturday morning staff 
meeting for the benefit of the interviewers. I then 
introduce him to my counselor and suggest that she 
visit the Trade School to acquaint herself with their 
present facilities and discuss the matter of the Occu- 
pational Try-Out For You Program, with the objec- 
tive of taking advantage of same as soon as possible. 
Mr. Black leaves. 

I return to my office just as the local office veterans 
employment representative comes looking for me 

(Turn to p. 18) 
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Placement Service Reexamined 


as Main Task of USES 


A PLACEMENT SERVICE requires more than indiscriminate exposure of workers to jobs. It requires 
more than the mere bringing of jobs and workers together. Effective placement service exists only when 
selection takes place. Selection implies the existence of greater supply than demand. Duriag the war 
period selection was made chiefly from large numbers of jobs. Currently, selection appears to be from a 
large and growing number of workers. The labor market is so complex, however, it would be erroneous 
to assume that supply and demand in one occupation is typical of supply and demand for workers in general. 

Selection for any one occupation involves recognition of the differences in qualifications of individuals; 
their employment requirements and the differential in ability to perform individual jobs. Selection im- 
plies the attempt to fit together what individual jobs require and what individual workers have to offer. 
If a placement service of any significance is to be rendered, this matching must be more than accidental: 
it must be accurate. 

Obviously, placement service is more than a mechanical process. While it is a series of well-defined 
steps, implemented by carefully developed procedures, it also demands the exercise of a technique to achieve 
results exceeding those obtainable through casual job-shopping by workers or individual recruitment 
by employers. 

The technique of placement depends upon other activites of the local office: Effective placement is 
the complement of employment counseling. ‘echnical service to employers in personnel matters pre- 
supposes skill in an elementary aspect of personnel administration, i. e., the initial selection of workers. 
Likewise, the effectiveness of the inter-area recruitment program cannot rise above the level of the placement 
service. 

Interviewing applicants and taking employer orders are integral parts of the work upon which selec- 
tion is based. Significant individual differences in the occupational qualifications of workers must be 
determined and evaluated. The remarkable skills of war-production workers which were developed 
under pressure and with lightning rapidity, the new skills acquired in military service which must be related 
to civilian activities, the old skills grown rusty, and the skills which as yet are only potentialities—all of: 
these must be readily and accurately identified. Similarly, taking employer orders must go beyond deter- 
mining the mere facts of a job. We determine how one job differs from another in respect to the essential 
qualifications a worker must have for successful performance. Only through technical competence in 
obtaining and organizing these two classes of information is exact selection possible. And only as selec- 
tion reaches a high level of excellence can our placement service become a positive force in organizing 
the current labor market. 


CLAINS tayT. 























SIEGE T O OFFICE TIME 


sents the problems and struggles of many loca. 
USES offices. The things that happened in this 
mythical office could have happened as well in any 
large industrial war center—whether on the Middle 
Atlantic Seaboard, in the South, Middle West, or 
Far West. 

Here, then, is this composite office, for convenience 
labeled “‘Office A.” It is the day before victory. 


Placement 
Battle Won 


THIS 1S THE STORY of how some local United 
States Employment Service offices averted a break- 





down of their services in the hectic days that followed 
the end of the war. These local offices reeled and 
strained and all but collapsed. But their energy 
and ingenuity quickly set them right again. Now, 
although the load is still burdensome, the local 
offices are striving to give job seekers and employers 
even better and satisfactory service. 


In telling this story, we are not choosing one 
particular office, but rather a composite that repre- 


January 1946 


There is a tension in the atmosphere, yet things 
move in an orderly manner. Four years of stream- 
lined wartime methods have evolved a smooth 
functioning routine which meets the demands made 
upon it. 
Suddenly comes victory! The end of the war! 
Headlines! Cheering! By the time 
the office had opened next morning a long line of laid- 
off workers were already lining up to file unemploy- 
ment compensation claims. The staff swung into ac- 
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tion, taking over all kinds of claims activities, including 
examining. ‘Local Office A” had given its time and 
staff to claims work before, but that had been in the era 
of unemployment when jobs, and therefore placement 
opportunities, were nil. Now, employers reconverting 
to civilian production, began placing orders for large 
numbers of workers, as did the “‘starved” Service and 
Trades establishments, and certain war contractors 
who switched smoothly to peacetime production. This 
presented a placement job of formidable proportions, 
both in volume and complexity since there was the 
problem of matching war-acquired skills with the job 
demands of a reconversion labor market. 

Two factors combined seriously to threaten the 
ability of the staff to handle its now urgent placement 
task: a very heavy volume of unemployment compen- 
sation claims (it was estimated the load would require 
45 percent of all staff time of the office during the first 
60 days after VJ-day; and the fact that the streamlined 
method of operating, effective during war, failed to 
meet the needs of a suddenly changed labor market. 

Here is the way things looked to the harried staff of 
“Office A.” 

Under wartime labor market conditions, it had been 
possible to refer the average applicant, from the rela- 
tively light applicant-traffic, to anyone of a number of 
openings in an order file where openings far out- 
numbered applicants. Because of the flexibility of 
employers’ wartime specifications, it had been possible 
to refer and (after a brief oral interview) place the 
great majority of applicants on a first visit to the office. 

Now conditions were changed. While the order 
volume held up unexpectedly high in this new period 
of mass lay-offs, the relation of applicant-volume to 
order-volume was sharply reversed and applicants 
soon outnumbered job openings 2 to 1 and 3 to 1. 
At the same time, employers became more selective 
in hiring. As a result, the ratio of referrals to place- 
ments jumped sharply. Applicants now visited the 
office three, four, five or more times before referral, 
and two out of three referrals failing to get the jobs, 
returned to the office for further service. Obviously, 
streamlining had lost its efficiency. 


We Had to Cut Corners 


“This place is virtually a madhouse,”’ was heard 
over and over again. There was neither time, nor 
staff, nor space in which to do everything that had to 
be done. Claimants seemingly without end crowded 
into the office. Employer orders literally poured in; 
waiting space was jammed; people waited from 2 to 3 
hours, and then were rushed through an oral inter- 
view in the Labor Supply Division. It became 
physically impossible to work in a deliberate, orderly 
fashion—interviewing, selecting, and referring appli- 
cants in an intelligent manner. 

In fact, pressure of traffic against the selection sta- 
tions was so great that, in the case of the majority of 
applicants, it was impossible in the brief time avail- 
able (4 or 5 minutes on the average) to secure suffi- 
cient information from the applicant on his various 
skills, training experience, and previous earnings to 
permit a selection that was fair to either the applicant 
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in light of his qualifications, or to the employer in the 
light of his needs. 

Consideration of secondary or alternate skills, 
particularly important in the shift of applicants from 
war jobs, was either very superficial or nonexistent 
under these conditions. Handling of applicants in oc- 
cupational selection units, under this pressure, offered 
a further mechanical hazard to consideration of 
skills detected which were outside the jurisdiction of 
the particular occupational unit. Transfer of such 
applicants to another unit or units for consideration 
was, under the system in effect, very awkward and 
difficult, and little of it was done. Load pressure on 
the selection interviewers, together with a lack of 
adequate registration cards, were complicating an 
already difficult problem—that of sound selections for 
referral which were fair to the individual and properly 
certifiable to the State UC agency (in event of refusal) 
as offers of suitable work. 

Because of an almost complete lack of written 
registrations applicants, week after week, were “run 
through the mill” in the Labor Supply Division. As 
a result, the traffic loads on the’selection stations 
never decreased. They either held to original high 
levels or even increased due to repeat visits encouraged 
by the office and by the system in effect. As a result, 
the applicants were subjected to the work test (for UC 
purposes) during only the 1 hour per week visit to 
the office. Their chance of securing work through 
the office was similarly limited and could be increased, 
if at all, only by making numerous visits to the office. 
The selection from the community labor pool avail- 
able to the employer was limited on any given day to 
the number and types of applicants who came to the 
employment office “‘gate” during that day. 

Nevertheless, referrals and placements continued, 
somehow, to be made, at times by what seemed to be 
sheer, superhuman effort. But danger signals ap- 
peared. The office fell farther and farther behind in 
filling employer orders and as the unfilled order log 
grew it became more and more difficult to determine 
which orders were still actually “live” ones for re- 
ferral purposes. Each placement required more and 
more referrals. Weekly the ratio of referrals to 
placements was rising—a constant reminder that 
something was wrong. Sometimes the applicants 
who had been referred to jobs came back because the 
local office failed to validate the orders currently and 
the jobs had already been filled from other sources. 
Some employers offered lower wages than those 
quoted to the office and some imposed more restric- 
tive requirements than originally specified. But much 
of the wasteful referring was due to the fact that the 
persons referred were unsuited to the jobs. 

Placement was not the only process that suffered at 
this time. During the weeks after VJ-day, the office 
could provide no counseling service, no selective 
placement services to handicapped, no special services 
for veterans. Neither could the office offer any 
technical services to employers, or labor market in- 
formation services to the community. Employer 
visiting completely dropped out of the picture. The 
work load permitted no use of the technical tools 
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which had been developed to aid in registration, 
classification, and placement. 

Little by little, however, “Office A” began to catch 
its breath. The manager and his staff gradually put 
into effect remedial actions necessary if any orderly 
operation of an expanded program was to emerge. 

Move No. 1 was to schedule carefully the individ- 
uals comprising the waiting-period and continued- 
claims loads. To the fullest extent possible the bur- 
den of this traffic was spread evenly throughout all 
the days of the week and throughout each day. This 
permitted substantial economies in the use of staff and 
greatly reduced the “robbing” of other staffs. 

Next move was to establish an effective screening 
operation to reduce the traffic pressure on the selec- 
tion stations. Where previously the office had been 
attempting to route all daily traffic through the 
selection-referral stations, this traffic was now pre- 
screened in a brief counter interview. Only persons 
possessing skills in immediate demand were routed 
past the screening operation to the selectors. Within 
a relatively short period the screening operation was 
able to relieve the selection stations of nonproductive 
traffic amounting to approximately 60 percent of its 
previous load. This had two important results. The 
selectors were enabled to do a much more careful and 
thorough job and some immediate improvement was 
noted in the quality of the placement work. Also, 
because of the substantially reduced pressure on the 
selection stations, personnel was made available for 
the next major move. 


Strong Emphasis on Written Applications 


In move No. 3 certain interviewers were assigned 
on a full-time basis to take written applications. 
Strong emphasis was given to this activity and the 
following results were achieved. 

a. A much greater economy of staff time was 
obtained in placement operations. Even with the 
screening process the total office time devoted to 
the routing and oral interviewing of each applicant 
over a series of repeat visits to the office far exceeded 
the time required properly to record the results of 
an initial interview. Once registered, the need for 
repeat interviews disappeared, and the majority of 
applicants did not require and were not permitted 
to take up interviewer time again until selected from 
file and called in for referral. 

b. A more accurate selection, or matching of appli- 
cant qualifications with order specifications was made 
possible, assuring referral which would give maximum 
consideration to the applicant’s skills and abilities and 
to the needs of the employer as expressed in the order. 

c. Equitable consideration could be given to all 
qualified applicants with respect to any given open- 
ing, regardless of the applicants’ physical presence 
in the office. In this manner each applicant was 
assured a vastly wider and more continuous oppor- 
tunity for consideration than he could secure in the 
brief time previously available to him in talking to a 
selection interviewer during his personal visits to the 
office each week. Traffic loads on the interviewers 
dropped markedly as applicants realized the office 
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had a record of their qualifications and became con- 
vinced that they would be considered and called in 
for jobs for which they were qualified. 

d. A much higher quality of referrals and increased 
employer acceptance was obtained when it became 
possible to give employers (through the application 
files) a selection from the labor resources of the entire 
community, as opposed to the previous practice which 
had restricted selection to applicants present in the 
office at any given time (for all practical purposes 
merely substituting the local office’s “gate hire” for 
the employers). 

e. Casual workers, day workers, claimants involved 
in temporary mass lay-offs, or those engaged in strikes 
or lockouts (and not seeking other work), were ex- 
cluded from the program designed to secure written 
applications. 

As these improvements and the rapid growth of 
the application file permitted the office to get its 
placement operations under control, the stage was 
set for other basic improvements. Counseling and 
selective placement activities were resumed as soon 
as it became possible to relieve previously trained staff 
members from emergency duties. Special services to 
veterans were improved as it became possible for the 
Veterans Employment Representative to devote his 
eatire attention to this problem. All services to 
veterans, of course, improved in direct proportion to 
the improvement of the total operations of the office. 

An Applicant Service Division was set up and staff 
allocated to it to perform the following activities: 
taking applications for work; counseling (including 
selective placement of the handicapped); claims 
taking; and reception. 

The previous divisional separation of order-taking 
and verification from selection and referral, since the 
lifting of controls and the sudden looseness of the labor 
market, had been the source of much difficulty in the 
operation of the office. The status of employer orders 
in these early postwar days changed with much 
greater rapidity than during the period of wartime 
labor shortages and voluntary controls. The time lags 
involved in the transmission and posting of information 
between the two sets of order records (one held by the 
order takers and one by the referral interviewers) and 
the coordination of these two activities began to have 
a serious effect on operations. Selection-referral 
interviewers pointed out that they had to operate 
pretty much in the dark. Lags in verification from 
the order-takers and lags in transmitting and posting 
verification information resulted in great uncertainty 
as to which orders were really still open, and which 
ones may have been filled by the employer from other 
sources now available to him. The referral inter- 
viewers had no way of gaging the accuracy of their 
selections in terms of the employer reaction. Shifts in 
employer specifications or pay rates were not detected 
in time to adjust selection on subsequent referrals. 

On the other hand, the employer-contact and order- 
taking interviewers complained that proper and 
prompt action was not being taken on their orders in 
the Labor Supply Division. Because of the divisional 
separation of the two activities, it was extremely dif- 
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ficult to fix responsibility for any given transaction with 
an employer, and the continuous problems between the 
two divisions involving two segments of a single 
service on a given order had to be resolved by the 
manager himself. Because the pressure of other duties 
limited the amount of time the manager could devote 
to these problems, most of them dragged on unresolved. 

In order to bring about a more effective and 
better coordinated operation, the following activities 
were brought into a single division of Employer 
Service: employer relations, order taking, selection 
and referral, and verification. Specific responsibility 
for the performance of these activities with respect to 
certain industrial groups, and individual employers 
within each industrial group, was assigned to units 
within the division. This arrangement eliminated 
many of the previous operating difficulties, and 
made it possible clearly to fix responsibility for service 
to any given employer or group of employers. 

The industrial groups were assigned in such a 
manner that the predominant occupations found in 
those industries were relatively homogeneous. In 
this manner, most of the advantages of occupational 
specialization were retained. Applicants with whom 
referral was discussed benefited from the increased 
knowledge of the employer service interviewers re- 
garding the labor problems, working conditions, 
hiring and shop practices, and the industrial processes 
of the firms whose orders the office held. Because of 
the close relationships of the interviewers within the 
industrial units and the simplicity of the operating 
records, all interviewers shared the pooled knowledge 
of the group with respect to all the employers handled 















by the unit. Information as to results of plant visits, 
data from ES-270 reports, status of orders, hiring 
prospects, etc., were available and known to be avail- 
able to everyone in the unit. Its success in developing 
improved and greater job opportunities and improv- 
ing the service rendered by the office to the appli- 
cants and employers in the community was shared 
by every person in the group. 

Following these many organizational steps and the 
resumption of full service to veterans, counseling and 
selective placement, the office began to lay plans for 
the formulation of a program of industry services 
(including personnel service and occupational analy- 
sis assistance to employers). The necessity for ex- 
panding relationships between the office and other 
community agencies and groups became clear. The 
need for a much fuller development and dissemina- 
tion of community labor market information was 
recognized. These plans have not yet been translated 
into operations, but the necessary steps have been 
scheduled and they will be accomplished as soon as 
a hard-working staff can do it. 

That, then, is the.story of local-“‘Office A.”” How- 
ever, it doesn’t begin to reflect the effort, the strain, 
the “blood, sweat, and tears’ that really went into it. 
In the face of overwhelming operating loads, long 
sessions of training, brain-racking hours of planning, 
and trial and error procedures, we brought organiza- 
tion out of chaos. 

All the irritants are not yet removed, but let no one 
doubt that ‘Office A”—and all the local offices it 
typifies—will rise to any challenge of reconversion 
and peace! 











ONCE IT WAS called “clearance.” 
was known as “interoffice recruitment.” 
as “inter-area placement.” 

But though the change in terminology was dictated by 
different conditions, these three different names referred 
to the same process. This process involves the joint action 
of two or more local United States Employment Service 
offices with the objective of directing workers from one 
locality to employment in another locality. The history 
of that process goes back to 1907, even before the public 
employment service, as an institution, existed. With the 
birth of local and State employment offices, “clearance” 
grew in importance. For it was soon evident that any local 
placement service must be extended so that labor demand 
in one place can be satisfied by labor supply in another. 

When, on August 14, 1945, World War II fighting 
ceased, interregional recruitment for 51,947 workers was 
under way. Intensive recruitment locally and within the 
State and region had failed to produce the workers urgently 
needed for war production. During the week following 
VJ-day, many of these job openings were canceled; but 
reconversion and expansion of private industry have re- 
sulted in an increasing number of regional recruitment 
requests for “white-collar” workers, and as replacement 
for import-labor now being returned to other countries. 
During the 2-month period October to November, 31,673 
job openings were approved for interregional recruitment. 

The current needs of employers reflected by the present 
openings in interregional recruitment, however, play but 
a minor part in the full utilization of Employment Service 
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facilities for matching men and jobs when workers are in 
one place and jobs in another. Workers now surplus in 
communities no longer producing for war are looking to 
the USES for jobs; the USES, on the other hand, seeks to 
gear its postwar inter-area placement program into a 
uniform system that will minimize undirected migration 
and which will contribute effectively to rapid absorption 
of a displaced labor force. 


Such a program will permit the establishment not only of 
applicant transfer facilities, but new facilities to direct appli- 
cants to jobs outside the United States, and a continuing pro- 
motional effort to acquaint employers and workers with the 
inter-area placement facilities available to them through 
their local USES offices. The emphasis on this latter phase 
is important for two reasons: (1) It will attract to the 
Service employers who want workers unavailable locally; 
and (2) applicants for whom no local employment exists. 


While the development of an effective postwar labor 
transfer program is a partial fulfillment of the responsibility 
of the USES, this must be supported by a sound training 
program at all administrative levels to assure uniform 
application of the importance of its objectives. 

During the coming months, the occupational readjust- 
ment problems of workers will be many and difficult to 
solve. The post-war oe of the USES are designed to 
meet this challenge and its inter-area placement program 
will expedite the solution for workers surplus in one com- 
munity who may be needed in another.—RITA I. DWYER, 
Employment Specialist, United States Employment Service. 
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H O W T O Gaz 


The What, the Why, 
the How! 


. « By w. E. WILSON 
USES, 


Beaumont, Tex. 


A NOTICEABLE IMPROVEMENT in the quality 
and completeness of information on employer orders 
has taken place since the Beaumont local office 
installed the “What, How, Why, and What-is- 
Involved?” method of securing job requirements in- 
formation. This method has also made order taking 
easier, in that logical approaches to fact-getting are 
provided. It has also been of definite aid to referral 
interviewers in the selection of qualified applicants. 

What constitutes a good order? A good order is 
one containing all information pertinent to the satis- 
factory performance of a job—in short, which answers 
the “What, How, Why, and What-is-Involved?” in a 
job. If it does not meet this requirement, the in- 
evitable result will be unsatisfactory referral. 

When feasible, order takers should use occupational 
reference materials in their conversations. INTER- 
VIEWING Arps and the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TITLES are especially useful in framing questions 
which will bring out pertinent job specifications. 
For example, an employer recently placed an order 
for a masseur. The order taker had only a vague idea 
as to what a masseur did. While getting the identify- 
ing information, she turned to the definition of masseur 
in the Dictionary and using the definition as a basis, 
began to ask questions which would bring out the 
“What, How, Why, and What-is-Involved” of the 
job. After two or three questions, the employer 
stated, “‘Young lady, you embarrass me. You know 
more about the job than I do.” He expressed sur- 
prise at her knowledge of the job and congratulated 
her for rendering such a helpful service. The United 
States Employment Service gained the respect of 
this employer by competent order-taking. This is 
only one instance of many where occupational refer- 
ence materials have aided in order-taking. 

Order takers should be alert and diligent in devel- 
oping techniques for getting complete job informa- 
tion from the employer. They should conduct the 
conversation in an informal manner yet control it. 
Employers often become impatient with what seems 
to be unnecessary red tape in getting detailed job 
requirements. In such situations the order taker 
should tactfully explain that the more complete the 
information, the better will be the referral. 

Employer confidence in the ability of the Employ- 
ment Service can be strenghtened or weakened by the 
manner in which the order taker conducts the inter- 
view. Friendliness, patience, tact, and courtesy gain 
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the full cooperation of the employer. In addition, a 
good memory is a useful attribute. An employer 
almost always reacts favorably when the order taker 
remembers former orders placed by him or recognizes 
him by his voice. 

A knowledge of the labor supply is essential to good 
order taking. The order taker should be able to tell 
an employer how difficult or easy it will be to fill an 
order for a particular type of worker. Certain modi- 
fications, acceptable to the employer in the light of 
the labor supply situation, can be suggested if the 
order taker really knows labor market conditions. 

Since the purpose of an order is to provide a basis 
for selection of suitable applicants, the recording of an 
employer’s specifications on the order form is as im- 
portant as obtaining job information from the em- 
ployer. In general, it has been found that referrals 
are no better than the job information on an order. 
A short time ago a lady called and placed an order for 
a carpenter to do some repair work around her house. 
The job was to last only 2 or 3 days. In writing up the 
order, the order taker assigned the title and code for 
day worker. The order was routed to the Domestic 
and Service Division. Because of the great volume of 
orders for day workers, no referrals were made for 
several days. Finally, the employer called to learn 
what progress was being made on her order for a 
carpenter. After considerable searching, her order 
was finally found—miscoded, misrouted, and un- 
handled. Therefore, special attention should be 
given to the writing up of an order. 


Full Information at Start 


Order takers in the Beaumont office are trained to 
leave nothing to the imagination of the referral inter- 
viewer, but to record all information having a bearing 
on the performance of the job, as secured from the 
employer. This practice eliminates unnecessary con- 
tacts with the employer on the part of the referral 
interviewer to clarify job requirements. 

Some employers call for certain individuals in the 
office, because of friendship or personal knowledge 
of the employee. When this occurs, the individual 
called accepts the order, but informs the employer of 
the Order-Taking Unit and encourages him to place 
his future orders through the order takers, since they 
specialize in order taking and can better serve him. 
This has proved a most satisfactory method, as em- 
ployers appreciate our efforts to render them good 
service. 

Satisfactory referrals depend upon good selection, 
and good selection depends upon adequate job in- 
formation on the order form. Thus, good order 
taking is the foundation for successful placement of 
applicants. As order taking improves, selection of 
qualified applicants is simplified, and the rate of 
satisfactory placements to the number of referrals will 
definitely increase. Matching men and jobs becomes 
a fact as well as a motto. 








SERVICE 


Give More 
and Get More 


. . By wo. B. JOHNSTON 


Manager, USES, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


SERVICE! 


In a word, that is the story of employer orders—as 
itis the story of every other phase of our public em- 
ployment work. 

Service, service, and more service! 

Not once in a while—when the going is easy. 
But service “‘above and beyond the line of duty’— 
when the going is tough. It may mean overtime. It 
does mean long hours of planning; continuous train- 
ing; united effort by the staff; imagination, foresight, 
and alertness to “‘do things” for the employers—all 
employers’ big and little—which enable them better 
to carry on their business. 

The idea is nothing new. Business has been built 
on service for years. Service has proved the open 
sesame to success in commercial fields. It pays 
similar dividends to a public employment service 
which intelligently and consistently applies the 
formula. That has been demonstrated; at least to 
the satisfaction of the Hollywood office. 

Further: The degree of success attained—the num- 
ber and quality of employer orders—is precisely com- 
mensurate with service rendered the employer by the 
office as a whole. Teamwork pays off. The best 
employer contact campaign can be ruined if some 
placement interviewer muffs the ball; does careless, 
slipshod work, or does not measure up to required 
professional standards. Sloppy work by a clerk—an 
error in typing—can spoil the whole thing. 

This has been nailed to our masthead: What has 
USES to sell other than service? What excuse for 
being? Only service to the community; service to 
the employer; service to the applicant. 

Not that we have attained our goal—far from it! 
But we are on the road up the hill. We are in there 
pitching. And rewards and recognition are coming. 
More and more employers seek labor market infor- 
mation and advice; civic and labor organizations ask 
cooperation and lean more and more on this office. 
The local office is recognized as a vital force in the 
community! Applicants, too, receive better service. 
There are more and better orders for which they may 
qualify and to which they may be referred. 

Yes; orders follow as a matter of course. Orders 
which formerly, too often, went to highly specialized 
private employment agencies! Employers are human, 
too. One just cannot obtain important and vital 
labor market information—which means dollars— 
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from a local office and then place orders for workers 
some place else, can one? Of course not. 

In a sense it’s indirect selling. The most subtle’and 
most effective technique yet devised. 

It takes hard work; pounding the pavements; having 
precise and pertinent information on hand when 
needed. 

It takes constant planning. How to keep employer 
contacts constantly in operation; and field visits to 
plants so placement interviewers will have first-hand 
information on specific requirements. 

It takes consistency. Sporadic, flash-in-the-pan 
tactics are practically useless. 

How to do these things with the office load so terrific 
and mounting day by day? That is a staggering 
problem of management. 

But do we dare not do these things? 

Can we long justify our existence on what happens 
to come into the office? Can we leave the quality 
and quantity of employment openings the applicants 
are seeking to mere chance? Hardly! 


Take USES to Employers 


Come hell and high water; come depression, war, 
stabilization, and reconversion—the Hollywood office, 
with a staff averaging some 50, has somehow kept from 
1 to 4 senior interviewers in the field at all times! On 
an infrequent Monday or Tuesday they stayed in to 
help handle the office load; but 90 percent of the time 
they were in the field explaining to employers of the 
community our Employment Service problems, getting 
familiar with the employer’s problems and attempting 
to work out a solution for both. 

We lay our cards on the table and ask the employer 
to do the same. We attempt to make him a part of 
our team. 

Many aspects of the labor market are considered at 
the time of the employer visit: Veterans openings; jobs 
for selective placement—physical capacity records and 
specific job requirements; openings for minority 
groups; openings for Japanese-Americans returning 
from relocation centers; clearance facilities; possible 
radio and newspaper publicity; TWI and upgrading 
and the almost countless special programs and services 
afforded by the local office. We spread before the 
employer all the things we in the Service live with day 
by day and take as a matter of course but regarding 
which, all too often, the employer has but a vague, 
fuzzy—ofttimes distorted—idea. 

Even during the hectic war days the office took 
time to.call on larger more important so-called less 
essential firms. We could at least let them know 
that we had not forgotten them entirely and that we 
would (and did) do everything in our power to help 
them, consistent with the war effort. 

They appreciated this service. They still remember 
it and speak of it. When it was explained to them, 
they could see our position at that time. After it was 
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explained to them, even the most vociferous agreed 
that we were doing the proper thing—the only thing. 
After all, their sons were over there fighting too! 

Those who could not be reached by personal visits 
were called into group meetings. This helped a lot. 
We were giving them the service of not forgetting 
them! They are remembering the local office now. 

Employer contacts must be carefully planned. 
Preparation requires precise knowledge of applicant 
characteristics. 

What does the local labor market offer? 

What skills are available? 

Orders are constantly sought to provide openings 
in classifications where surplus workers are apparent. 

For those openings for which workers are not 
available, clearance is attempted, or TWI and 
upgrading suggested. 

Follow-up is essential. The local office makes it a 
point to try to fill the order somehow. 

Most important, the employer is kept advised, at 
all stages, just what is being done in his behalf. 


Record Pertinent Data 


Written records are vital. After each field visit, 
results of the interview are written up; conditions 
noted; trends indicated; changes in management and 
supervision reported. Each establishment’s person- 
nel needs are indicated by sex, age, special character- 
istics—including veteran status, handicaps, and 
minority groups. Also recorded are the make, model, 
and age of machines in use; machines idle and ma- 
chines available; production plans and potentials. 

These records are filed chronologically under firms. 
Through the years these data have become a val- 
uable community asset. In many respects the local 
office knows more about a company than the com- 
pany knows about itself. Management in a certain 
firm may change, firms reorganize, supervisors quit, 
pertinent company data are not recorded, or the 
records become misplaced. When the employer re- 
alizes the care the local office takes to compile the 
detailed information concerning his company and 
knows it will be available for his use in case of need, 
it is found that he will gladly cooperate. 

More and more frequently the local office is called 
on by employers to furnish information which the 
company can get from no other source. This is 
particularly true now during reconversion. The 
information is often vital in connection with war 
contract terminations. 

This is a service which the employer appreciates. 

It can not be “willed” into being overnight. No 
magic wand can produce it. It must be the sturdy 
growth of past effort! 


Community Survey Vital Factor 


Some months ago we made a detailed survey of the 
area served by the Hollywood office. This study 
covered industrial, educational, population, trans- 
portation, economic, and social aspects of the area. 
This study has added greatly to our knowledge of the 
work potential in the area. 
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So favorably was the community survey received 
(nothing like it had ever been done before) the 
Hollywood Chamber of Commerce and the leading 
local daily newspaper complimented the local office 
by jointly requesting a supplemental survey along 
slightly different lines—more detailed in some re- 
spects—to be used as a standard for community 
planning. Some clerical assistance was provided by 
the civic groups. The new survey is practically 
completed. 

As an extra dividend resulting from the survey the 
office acquired a valuable working tool: An alpha- 
betical index, by industry, of all business enterprises 
in the area. This industrial break-down was then 
transposed to another volume listing all firms by street 
addresses. 

These tools have proved helpful to all the staff and 
are in constant use. 

Placement interviewers find the same information 
invaluable in making referrals to existing orders and 
developing openings for applicants having special 
skills. This is particularly true in developing “‘maxi- 
mum job opportunities” for veterans and in selective 
placements. 

The field reports are available to all placement 
interviewers and are used constantly. This is supple- 
mented by summaries on each firm prepared by the 
employer contact interviewer and by frequent con- 
ferences between the two groups. 


Careful Not to Oversell 


Real service—results—is what the employer wants 
and expects. 

Lip service—with nothing happening—just makes 
him mad! 7 

Care is taken at all times not to “over sell.” Ex- 
perience has proved that it is much better not to 
promise the employer too much and deliver more than 
is expected! That makes him think that maybe those 
“bureaucrats” have something on the ball after all! 


In the Hollywood office we take the employer into 
our confidence. We give him the facts—good, bad, 
or indifferent. We ask him to play on our team. We 
promise him nothing except that we will sincerely, 
conscientiously use our best professional effort in his 
behalf—in other words, do our ‘‘damndest!”’ 


Not our “best.”” For when anyone thinks he has 
given his “‘best’”—that instant is the time to fold up! 

















NEXT MONTH 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO VETERANS—third in a 
series of themes dealing with the 6-point program 
of USES. 
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THE PLACEMENT 


Taking Pains 
Wins Approval 


. . By FRED J. THERRIEN 


Manager, USES, 
Quincy, Mass. 


WHEN THE WAR ended, the area served by the 
Quincy, Mass., office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service suddenly found itself in a difficult 
situation. It had to find employment for thousands 
of persons who were specialists in one phase of a 
particular skill. These workers had been employed 
at the two shipyards located in Quincy. 

Starting after VE-day there was a gradual lay-off 
at one shipyard that was comparatively easy to ab- 
sorb, but since VJ-day a total of approximately 
34,000 workers from both yards has been released 
to the labor market. Of that number 70 percent, or 
24,000, were not residents of our area and returned 
to their home towns. However, the remaining 30 
percent, or 10,000, were from the area served by our 
office. Hence, we had to work out an effective 
registration system in order to assure a proper method 
of operation. 

There is much to be said for the work application 
as a referral tool. 

The complete work application, USES Form 511, is 
invaluable for the purpose of sound selection and in- 
telligent referral. In these postwar reconversion days 
not only must industry reconvert but the applicant for 
work must also be readjusted to the postwar era. 

rye {Hidden Skill May be Key to Job 

In taking a postwar registration, the Quincy inter- 
viewers use extreme care to be concise and bring out 
any latent skill that might exist. This means that the 
work history going back over a period of years should 
be recorded. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
many persons being interviewed have been separated 
from wartime employment, and that some of the skills 
acquired during the war are of limited value in em- 
ployment now or in the future. These persons may 
have to revert to prewar occupations if they are to get 
permanent gainful employment. Witness the plight 
of thousands of welders laid off at the end of the war! 
It would be impossible to absorb all these craftsmen, 
short of launching a shipbuilding program on the scale 
required during the war! 

In the Quincy office, we take great care in coding 
the application so that primary, and as many addi- 
tional codes as possible, are entered to give the ap- 
plicant every possible opportunity to be placed in 
employment. 

We complete every item on Form 511, such as 
union membership, tools possessed by applicant, etc. 
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For we recognize that the work application is the 
backbone of referrals and is designed to act as such. 
In many cases, we find that applicants give long, 
drawn-out accounts of their potentialities and build 
themselves up to skilled craftsmen when, in reality, 
they are specialists on one phase of a job. An ex- 
ample is the “electrician’’ whose sole duty was to 
connect dead wires in a switchbox on a wall with 
no knowledge of why he was doing it or where the 
wires led to after they left the box. Yet he was 
classified by the employer as an electrician. 

The interviewer has only to refer to the oral trade 
questions (which should be part of his work kit), to 
ascertain how much the applicant knows about his 
claimed skill. This will prevent referring a man to 
an electrician’s job opening if he is not qualified and 
will avoid bringing the wrath of the prospeciive em- 
ployer down on our heads. The system of interroga- 
tion must, of course, be used with caution. The good 
interviewer can accomplish this gracefully. 

We have learned that extreme care is also needed 
in filling out veterans’ work applications. Many 
veterans have learned a trade in the service that is 
applicable to civilian use through direct appliance 
or by use of the job families. We always make 
certain that a résumé of his duties is entered on the 
Form 511 in its entirety. 


Proper Coding Facilitates Referrals 

There is, of course, a definite relationship between 
application cards and referrals. If job orders and 
application cards are coded properly, it is not difficult 
for the referral unit to make good referrals. When 
an applicant arrives at the referral unit, the job orders 
bearing any code number appearing on the applica- 
tion should be carefully scanned and the most suitable 
referral made. A good way to do this is to compare 
the job order summary with the job description book- 
lets issued by the Division of Occupational Analysis 
or the local office file of job descriptions obtained 
by the office job analyst for specific jobs within the 
area. If the item numbered 24 (work performed) 
on the Form 511 is complete, the comparison is of 
great value. It is also well to enter under comments 
on the Form 511 any peculiarities regarding appli- 
cant’s mannerisms, appearance, or any information 
that might be of value to the interviewer when selec- 
tion of application card is made, since the interviewer 
pulls the card from the active file and does not see 
the applicant at that time. 

Quincy employment personnel also take great care 
in securing all pertinent information on the job order, 
as the slightest detail omitted might well be the differ- 
ence between a good and poor referral. 

In conclusion, we have found by experience that: 
(1) we should make very complete work registrations; 
(2) we should be thorough in our interview with the 
applicant; (3) the relationship between a good work 
application and a good job order is very important, 
since both are necessary to accomplish good referrals 
and placements. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


Common Sense 
+ USES Tools 


By MILDRED HARTZELL 


Technical Assistant, USES 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MANY OF THE problems and headaches of the 
classification of applicants are not new ones to us— 
they are merely multiplied because we are registering 
applicants in ever-increasing numbers. With an ap- 
plicant registration load which approaches 1,000 new 
applications each day in the Los Angeles office, the 
mechanics of obtaining an application card on which 
complete data are recorded is a major problem. To 
accomplish the recording of data with the limited 
staff available, it has been necessary to enlist the help 
of the applicant to as great an extent as is possible and 
consistent with good operation. 

It has been found that many of our applicants are 
experienced in filling out wartime questionnaires and 
applications. Under direction and with some help, 
applicants can successfully record the details of work 
history, education, and training on an application 
card. Having basic information thus prepared for the 
interviewer materially reduces the time required to 
classify an applicant. 

This cooperation on the part of the (literate) applic- 
ants often produces interesting results. One veteran 
of the Marine Corps summarized 2 years’ experience 
with: ‘Bang, bang!’ Another listed himself as an 
“exterminator.”” However, such a work history pre- 
sents a real, and not uncommon, problem to the inter- 
viewers who classify applicants in the Los Angeles 
office. 

Two major groups comprise the bulk of the present 
load of new applicants: the displaced war workers, 
many of whom are leaving the labor market, and the 
veterans who are returning to the labor market. It 
is necessary to exercise great care and good judgment 
in coding the application cards of the displaced war 
workers in order to cooperate fully with the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment, which handles 
unemployment compensation claims and _ benefits, 
as well as to fulfill our obligation to readjust, occupa- 
tionally, these workers who contributed so much to 
the achievement of victory. It is likewise extremely 
important that the veterans’ classifications reflect 
their skills, to serve as a guide for placement officers, 
and facilitate entry or reentry into occupational 
fields. 

The problem of classification of war workers re- 
sembles those of veterans, in that the work of the past 
few years must be evaluated. The interviewer must 
be able to interpret experience in terms of the stand- 
ards set up in the classification structure, must be 
able to recognize relationships between the job duties 
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as related by the applicant and those described by 
the DicTIoNARY oF OccuPATIONAL TirLes. During 
the war, many jobs were “diluted” or broken down 
into sets of duties which were only a part of the known 
peacetime job. New materials, new processes, new 
products were developed which became a job or 
part of a job for some worker. However, job titles 
in industrial plants were not as often similarly 
“broken down,” or even created. Hence, many 
applicants label themselves as skilled workmen when 
they are not truly qualified for such a designation. 
Skilled interviewing, prior to classification, reveals 
the extent of experience and segregates the machinist 
from the machine operator and machine tender. 

Another problem related to the evaluation of the 
past few years’ experience is that of known surpluses 
of particular occupational groups. When such sur- 
pluses exist, it is frequently difficult to keep thinking 
regarding classification separated from thinking re- 
garding placement. It is of the utmost importance 
that classifications be assigned on the basis of quali- 
fications. As is the case with many war workers, 
additional classifications for additional skills can be 
assigned to improve the number of possible placement 
opportunities for the applicant. Thus it is possible 
also for the local office to possess a true picture of the 
workers available. The value of following such a 
procedure became apparent to the Los Angeles office 
last November when it received an order for several 
thousand aircraft workers in a classification which 
was commonly regarded as surplus and not likely 
ever to be employed again. 

By assigning classifications according to the abilities 
of applicants, it is possible to take into account pre- 
vious work experiences of applicants who have been 
engaged in war industries, although primary classi- 
fications may be given in occupations known to be 
unwanted by present and future demands of industry. 
Through the use of entry codes and additional classi- 
fications, occupational skills which may have suffered 
through months or years of disuse, are not entirely 
ignored. This “‘salvaging” of skills and abilities is 
important work in the readjustment of the lives of 
thousands of workers, and of our national economy; 
and it is not far fetched to imply that such a routine 
thing as the classification of application cards has 
significance in the total picture. 

As with our industry workers, veterans frequently 
had no previous work experience, or changed jobs 
during the period of national emergency. The jobs 
for which they were trained, and at which they have 
been working, no longer have as great a place in a 
Nation not at war. Therefore, in order to provide 
maximum placement opportunities for them, it is 
necessary to make extensive use of additional and 
entry classifications. 

In many cases, veterans have learned skills in the 
armed forces which are also found in civilian jobs— 
everything from administrator to welder. The ability 
to evaluate such training, to be familiar, through the 
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use of special informational tools of the USES, with 
the content of jobs found in the Services, is part of 
the work of an interviewer who is concerned with the 
classification of new applicants. In some instances 
the applicant’s training and work experience have 
been sufficiently complete to justify a primary or 
additional Part I classification, indicating that the 
applicant meets the standards of classification in 
civilian, prewar terms. When such training or work 
experience is evaluated as insufficient for a Part I 
classification, an entry classification serves to keep the 
applicant’s partial skills from being overlooked. 

A problem connected with the classification of some 
service-learned skills is to find out whether the appli- 
cant has a license. Only when he has or can obtain 
a license can the applicant be considered completely 
qualified for an occupation for which a license is 
required by law. 

The veteran who learned a skill or a partial skill 
while in service, even one unrelated to his previous 
civilian occupation, presents a small problem in 
comparison to the veteran who went from school 


CHECK YFTOUVCR PLACEMENTS AND 


Follow-Up 
Pays 


. . By ANN LEHMAN 


Senior Employment Consultant for 
the Handicapped, 
USES for New York 


AFTER THE United States Employment Service 
completes a placement, the question naturally arises: 
How satisfactory is the job to the worker and how 
satisfied is the employer with his new employee? The 
answer can be ascertained only by asking both about 
it. In Employment Service jargon, this inquiry is 
known as “follow-up.” 

Useful as follow-up may be for all workers, it is par- 
ticularly beneficial when placing the handicapped. 
In New York, we have always considered follow-up as 
an integral part of the placement job, but particularly 
necessary for workers adjusting to new disabilities and 
for special categories of the handicapped (epileptic, 
blind, etc.). 

Last fall, we tried a somewhat different type of fol- 
low-up in New York. During the summer, several 
Upstate local offices assisted in a program of placing 
in summer jobs students of the Batavia School for the 
Blind. In order to evaluate this program, Dr. Eben 
Palmer, the principal, asked the students to write 
compositions of their experience. The purpose of 
this follow-up was to determine whether the students 
had gained enough from the experience to make a 
similar program worth undertaking again. 
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directly into service, and frequently into a job in the 
service which has no civilian counterpart. These 
individuals cause classification headaches! More 
than with other applicants, it is necessary to rely to a 
great extent upon work histories of part-time or 
school-vacation jobs, and upon hobbies and expressed 
interests. 

In short, we solve our problems and headaches by 
using common sense and all of the tools of the USES 
which can aid us. Common sense is indispensable in 
interpreting and evaluating the education, training, 
and work history which is presented by an applicant. 
The ability to interpret and evaluate presupposes 
training in basic principles of classification and the 
techniques which increase efficiency. 


The Los Angeles office is fortunate in having a staff, 
composed largely of veterans of World War II, who 
are interested in classification problems, and who are 
able to exchange information regarding the duties of 
jobs in the armed forces and their relationship to 
civilian jobs. 


LEARN! 


All of the compositions, done in the form of a letter 
addressed to the principal, indicated that the most 
important aspect of their experience was learning to 
get along with people and their associations with the 
sighted. To quote from some of their papers: “I 
made many fine friends. I learned to be a little 
more considerate of others than I had been’; “I 
learned to get along with people and to meet strangers. 
I learned how to work with people that I didn’t yet 
know.” 

The learning of work habits was stressed. Quoting 
from the blind workers’ letters again: “I learned the 
importance of being on time for work. If I were 
late, I would have to walk from the gate to the build- 
ing where I punched in”’; “I learned how important 
it was to take care of my identification button. I 
couldn’t get into the depot without it”; “Speed, neat- 
ness and exactness had to be considered in my work. 
These three things will help me in my other work.” 

Nearly all of the youngsters gave minute descrip- 
tions of the work they were assigned to, which covered 
skills, flow of work, and physical demands. This 
follow-up answered the question whether we should 
undertake future projects of placing blind students 
on summer jobs. The enrichment of their experience 
makes these workers a hundred fold more placeable 
when they graduate from school. 

However, follow-up is one of the first activities that 
is sloughed off when load pressures become too great. 
Recognizing that this condition exists throughout 
the country, it may be desirable to determine the 
gains to be derived from this practice. 

Any planned follow-up program must answer the 
questions: ‘‘Who does it?’ ‘When is it done?” and 
‘Where is it done?”’ 

Who does it depends on whether follow-up is con- 
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sidered a supervisory or a training and self-evaluation 
tool. The writer’s opinion is that the person who 
makes the placement should follow-up on it. Func- 
tionalized offices that separate employer relations from 
applicant relations generally assign an interviewer in 
the employer relations section the responsibility of 
checking placements with employers. Carrying this 
function a step further, this interviewer becomes 
responsible for follow-up. In my opinion, this de- 
feats the purpose of follow-up which should offer an 
interviewer an opportunity to evaluate judgment 
previously exercised when making a referral. Was it 
good or bad? Was judgment based on all the facts 
or were essential data missing? Did the information 
gleaned about the worker from the employer delineate 
hazy impressions that may have been sensed but not 
clearly defined? Was pertinent information lacking 
in the job order that affected referral? These and 
many other answers are gained in the follow-up. 

When and where is follow-up done? are interrelated 
questions. In a fairly brisk job market, the best place 
is the work place a short time after the placement is 
made. If the referral factors were complicated and 
the exact appraisal of worker and job were necessary, 
follow-up should be made within the first week. 
This will allow the interviewer to talk to the employer 
and the worker while the latter is still on the job. 
Follow-up at this time may clinch the placement and 
make it stick. Sometimes assistance is given in 
problems in training that may have arisen. The 
foreman may need encouragement and greater 
understanding of the handicapped. The worker may 
have problems he is withholding from management 
in order to minimize his disability. 

Another important result from follow-up is building 
up friendly relations. Placing a handicapped worker 
is a common project for the employer and the inter- 





viewer. If the interviewers’ experience in working 
with the handicapped is new, such visits give him 
greater confidence and retain his interest in the 
program. The employer is pleased because he 
recognizes that the USES has more than a casual in- 
terest in him. The newly placed worker, too, gains 
confidence as he recognizes that the interest of the 
interviewer extends beyond placement. 

Follow-up of handicap placements is probably one 
of the best ways of securing job information. Specific 
details, so frequently omitted from job orders can be 
observed, studied, and discussed on follow-up visits. 
Sometimes a new task with activities or working condi- 
tions unsuited to the disabled worker has been added 
to a job. Follow-up visits afford an opportunity to 
determine whether satisfactory progress has been 
made on the job, and whether transfers to other work 
have been selected within the capacity of the applicant 

How frequently should personal follow-up visits be 
made? After satisfactory adjustment is made, future 
visits to the employer for this purpose have decreasing 
value. Each situation should be considered separately 
and the number of visits set accordingly. 

Other types of follow-up can be done. At the 
moment, a letter follow-up is being sent to borderline 
applicants who have been seen by our psychiatrist. 
Its purpose is to evaluate previous judgment on em- 
ployability. Another manager used follow-up visits 
to photograph the disabled hands of a furloughed 
soldier to show how his condition was improved 
through the work selected for him, and later used the 
pictures for publicity. 

Lacking time for follow-up visits, telephone calls 
may be resorted to. The effectiveness of the program 
depends somewhat on the form chosen. In any 
event, follow-up is the quality check on our job and 
should not be neglected. ‘ 














INTO THE MILLS—FOR JOB INFORMATION 


FULL SERVICE to the employer demands, on the part of 
all interviewers, a complete knowledge of the variety of 
factors that help to “sell” the applicant on accepting a 
referral. That is why the South Chicago local United 
States Employment Service office frequently invites 
employers to the office to lead discussions of their 
“offers” with labor supply interviewers. Among the 
factors clarified and discussed are design of promotion 
within the plant, working conditions, employee welfare 
plans, industrial relations affecting personnel, and any 
others that are pertinent and usable by referral interviewers. 


_ In South Chicago, basic steel production is the dominant 
industry. Since the advent of World War II it has become 
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increasingly difficult to fill openings for entry jobs at pro- 
duction—or common labor—level. Dislike for heavy duty 
work, on the part of the majority of applicants, has been 
the proverbial excuse for not accepting referral to steel. 


In their discussions with interviewers first-hand at the 
local office, employers help interviewers to fortify them- 
selves with complete information on the respective plant 
so that a better placement job can be done. 


The interviewers also visit the plants. When inter- 
viewers can see mill operations at first hand, they are well- 
informed to combat the too often imaginary conceptions of 
“hard” work on the part of the refusing applicant.—C. O. 
KETTE, Manager, USES No. 12, Chicago, Ill. 








CONDENSED ANALYSIS 


Action-Getting 
Résumé 


By KATHRYN M. BOWLBY 


Sr. Interviewer, USES, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LET’S DASH OFF what we’ll call a veterans’ résumé, 
was the bright idea of the Indianapolis United States 
Employment Service office one morning. Really 
nothing to it, you know. Just get together applica- 
tions of a few veterans, digest the pertinent information 
and mimeograph it, type the envelopes and stick them 
into the mail. It is the direct mail with the personal 
touch that is sure to woo back prewar employer 
clients. Slick idea! Helps the veterans, and creates 
all kinds of good will. 

“Fine, let’s have a résumé,” says the manager, “‘but 
let’s take care of all the details. If it’s a public rela- 
tions medium, be sure you make it that at every an- 
gle.” It seems the manager has had some experience 
with résumés before. He would rather escape reper- 
cussions over his own ’phone, afterwards, such as: 

“Look here, Tom Bennett, What’s going on in your 
office, anyway? I get this thing in the mail this 
morning, and I call your office, as it says here, and ask 
for ‘No. 5, experienced bricklayer.’ I. get shifted 
around to five different people and all I get out of it 
is they ask me, ‘No. 5 what?’ ” 

Ours will not be that kind of résumé, we assure 
management. 

First we notify the Veterans Department that we 
are planning to issue a résumé on recommendable, 
representative veterans that have not been placed 
through the ordinary run of orders. We ask all 
Veterans Employment Representatives to have a 
hand in the project, and to send us a completed ap- 
plication form on each veteran they select, with a 
route slip to the information writer. The writer, in 
turn, is to copy the information, and return the 
application to the VER immediately, so that the 
veterans undér consideration may still be available 
for jobs while the résumé is being processed. 

Cooperation from VER’S is fine. We get 14 
or 15 veteran applications; digest their personal 
histories and work records, civilian and military; and 
include a short sentence as a selling plug on each 
applicant. (We may as well admit in the family 
that some applications are more comprehensive than 
others.) Applications having the most complete 
histories are placed first in the résumé, and those 
providing less information are digested in shorter 
form and used toward the end. At the top is a 
brief statement from the manager to “Indianapolis 
Employers” that these representative veterans are 
now available. 

Since names of applicants do not appear on the 
résumé, it is well to keep track of your “key”? on 
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identification. (Each applicant is given a number.) 
It is a bit embarrassing while you are making up the 
résumé, to be advertising a top-notch airplane main- 
tenance technician and to find, after the third draft, 
that you no longer have any idea who he is. 

Finally we get it set up, approved, and ready for 
duplication, keeping in mind that the date must be 
the date when we actually expect to get it into the 
mail, and not merely the day the stencil is cut. 

There is one phase of the job that can be done 
beforehand without much danger of last-minute 
changes, and that is to prepare the mailing list, itself, 
and address the envelopes. We used a list of 1,400 
employers, including those on our basic 270 reports, 
and other firms with whom we are particularly inter- 
ested in renewing our acquaintance—wholesale, re- 
tail, banking, finance, real estate, and other service 
industries. 

Even when you try to be efficient, these things 
always take longer than you think they will. As a 
result, it was probably 5 days from the time we started 
to collect veterans’ applications until the final draft 
of the résumé was finished. We thought we were 
doing pretty well at this point. The envelopes were 
addressed and we were ready to cut the stencil, when 
the manager came in with this question: ‘Are all of 
the applicants still available?”’ 

How could we know their present status for sure? 
‘““Mr. Manager, we don’t know,” we said. “They 
were available when a VER talked to each one 5 days 
ago.” ‘Better check again,” he admonished. 

Nothing to do, then, of course, but to call every 
veteran who could be reached by ’phone and ask him 
if he were still in the job-hunting class. That knocked 
off two men right there; all of the others who could be 
reached by ’phone were still available. Letters were 
sent to those without ’phones, and we took it upon our- 
selves to go ahead with the stencil cutting without 
waiting for replies from the letters. So the stencil was 
cut—5 pages of it because there were 12 veterans cov- 
ered, and we used very wide margins, had much white 
paper all around—and appearance was good. We 
already mentioned, didn’t we, that it took 1,400 
copies of each of the 5 pages to cover the whole 
mailing list? 

The next morning, as the mimeograph operator was 
just finishing his run of page five, one of the vets to 
whom we sent a letter because he had no ’phone, let 
us know that he was already working—on a job to 
which we had referred him. It happened that he was 
one of the men we had written up on page four, and 
page four was already off the mimeograph and dry! 


So we sharpened six red pencils, and on every one of 


those 1,400 “‘page 4’s” we put a big red “X”’ over No. 
7 foreman—aircraft manufacturing. 

‘**Employers have the right to know that every man 
mentioned here was available at the time this résumé 
went into the mail,” said the manager who happened 
along, of course, just at that time. Finally we stapled 
the 1,400 sets, and got the résumés into the mail. 

But that does not constitute a job done, you know. 
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That is merely the beginning. Each veteran has to 
be told by ’phone or letter, now, that the ‘‘enclosed 
résumé” has been mailed out, and that we shall ap- 
preciate his keeping in touch with us, each day, by 
‘phone or in person, to pick up any employer in- 
quiries as soon as they reach us. 

“Does the PBX operator know about it?’”’ asked the 
manager, at 4:45 p. m., “‘and how about the employer 
relations representatives?” We countered that we 
were using the Veterans Department extension num- 
ber, and why should the ERR’s have to know about 
it? It hurt us to admit (what everyone in the USES 
knows)—that people will be people—and that some 
employers seem to have a penchant for calling every- 
one except the person designated. So we put a copy 
of the résumé into the hands of the PBX operator 
before there was time for it to be delivered by mail to 
employers. We also gave a copy to every ERR, and 
a master copy with the “key” to the head of every de- 
partment. We also saw to it that copies, each with 
a key attached, were in the hands of all VER’s, and 
with our WAC interviewer-receptionist in the VER 
department. It began to look as though everything 
was set. Butno... 

The next morning, when employers would be open- 
ing our résumés, the head of the VER department, 
whose extension ’phone had been used on the résumé, 
is called out of town. Someone else who was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the records of the veterans 
covered in the résumé had to be at the VER’s desk. 

At that point things begin to happen. Employers 
do call. We receive from 1 to 6 employer inquiries 
on 9 out of the 11 veterans covered. No calls are 
received for the X-ray technician, or for an airplane 
mechanic. Several of the inquiries are not of the 
caliber to interest the veterans indicated, but in al- 
most every instance interviews are arranged. In 
those cases where the veteran does not accept the 
referral, however, we do not leave it there. We are 
getting smart . . . Once in awhile, now, we actually 
follow through before the manager corners us and 
tells us to. 

In every instance where an employer inquires about 
a specific veteran, we contact him. If he does not 
accept the referral, the employer is called back. 
We explain the situation, and then tell him about 
the qualifications of applicants No. 5 or 8. 

We hit a real snag on one of our most popular 
applicants, an accountant with a bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of laws degrees. who most inconsiderately 
goes out of town a few hours after the résumé is in 
the hands of our employers. As soon as we hear about 
it every employer who has inquired about him is 
called and told that we are writing the accountant in 
the city where he has gone, temporarily; that we are 
sending the employer’s inquiry to him there, and 
that either the applicant or our office would contact 
the employer in the next few days. 

The accountant did answer us, that he was ac- 
cepting a position in the city where he had gone for 
an interview. Each employer was called back, and 
a portion of the veteran’s letter was read to him, so 
he would know that the reports we had been giving 
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him were ‘‘on the up and up.” A week or_10 days 
had elapsed before we received the applicant’s reply 
but we didn’t consider it a lost cause. The em- 
ployers were, in every instance, most cordial, and were 
confident that someone else could be found among 
other of our applicants fo fill their requests. 

One placement out of all the placements that re- 
sulted from the résumé would have been worth all of 
the trouble. We had included the digest of a por- 
trait and commercial photographer, a 35-year-old 
veteran with 17 years’ experience, who was an “all- 
round dark-room man.” As soon as the résumé was in 
in the hands of employers, a company only recently 
specializing in commercial motion pictures called to 
say that in this new line of business they were looking 
for a dark-room man, and if this veteran was as good 
as he sounded, he was just the man they were looking 
for. We called the veteran’s home, and reached him 
within 2 hours. He liked the sound of the company 
as well as they liked the sound of him. He came to the 
office immediately for a referral card, made the 
interview, and was hired. 

USES did not hold an order from the company, 
because we had been out of touch with them during 
the war. The firm was handling a new line of work, 
although officials of the company were well known in 
the city, and the veteran, unaided, would never have 
known of the company’s opening. Each was delighted 
with the matching of job and man that we were able 
to effect through this direct mail medium. 

It was true that some employers did call ERR’s; 
employers called various ones of the VER’s; they 
called the manager directly, but everyone was primed. 
Everyone in the office knew all about the résumé and 
could speak with authority about the men adver- 
tised. We all used the project to create that intangible 
commodity—‘‘good will.” We tried to render that 
‘personal service” that managers and interviewers 
realize is so necessary if USES is going to give service 
of a high quality, now that employers don’t have to 
call us any more? 

Viewed in the light of placements made, the 
résumé was well worth the trouble, but in light of 
the good will occasioned from the many conversations 
we had with employers as a result of it, the project 
was many times worth the trouble. 

To improve our technique and results on the next 
résumé, here are the things we'll keep in mind: 

1. A résumé hinges on the work of the entire office. 
It is not a one-man affair. It is based on good appli- 
cations taken on good applicants, with whom you 
keep in constant communication. 

2. At least one applicant should be pertinent to 
every employer included in the mailing list. 

3. Keep the mailing list currently up to date. 
Make certain that the right individual’s name for 
each firm included appears on the envelope. 

4, Then be sure that every reply is given personal 
attention, and followed through by the applicant, or 
by the USES. 

5. Count every contact in the process an oppor- 
tunity to create good will—not alone to make a 
placement. 
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(Continued from p. 4} 

with the following question already formed on his 
lips, ““What can be done to arrange for veterans to 
receive Discharge Buttons in this town?” He points 
out that it is necessary for them to travel 25 miles to 
get one. I call the local Veterans Center to discuss 
the matter with them and suggest that this would be 
a worthwhile function for them to carry on. Then I 
call the State office to ask their assistance in having this 
function assigned to the local center. It is now 11 
o’clock, and Joe from Excavators Incorporated calls 
me wanting to know if we can send him three truck 
drivers. I refer him to the interviewer handling con- 
struction who clears with the Veterans Section and 
they immediately go to work on his order. 


Flippant Secretary Has Her Little Jest 


My secretary drops in and facetiously inquires if I 
ever did get my hands washed . . . not waiting for an 
answer, she says, there is a representative from the 
Manufacturer’s Association waiting to see me and she 
will hold him off while I get those hands washed. 

As I again start in the general direction of the wash- 
room, the telephone operator informs me I have a 
call on line one. I find that it is Mr. Jones, complain- 
ing he is losing business because of lack of labor; that 
his competitors are already selling toasters; I am giv- 
ing his competitors an unfair advantage by not 
supplying enough help, and he must have workers, 
immediately! I ask him to meet me at 1 o’clock to 
discuss the matter further. 

At the luncheon conference, I suggest that steps be 
taken to initiate a training course at the Trade School 
for molders, coremakers, etc., but that this in itself, 
were it successful, would not solve the problem in the 
foundries, because molders and coremakers are help- 
less without supporting labor and that laboring jobs 
are definitely unpopular among workers. Therefore 
it behooves industry itself to take steps not only to 
reengineer their jobs in such a manner as to eliminate 
as far as possible the heavy work involved, but they 
should also make every effort to raise the prestige 
of foundry employment. I try to explain to them 
that the first generation children in this very cosmo- 
politan town have somehow gotten the impression 
that foundry work is menial and they seem to be 
ashamed to have their fathers accept this type of 
employment. Therefore, I feel the steps to raise 
the prestige of this type of work can be taken in the 
local schools, and possibly also through a well-organ- 
ized publicity program. I also frankly discuss the 
wage situation, explaining that the construction 
contractors are attempting to recruit the same gen- 
eral type of labor that the foundry men are seeking, 
but that the wage differential is so great that there is 
practically no competition for labor between the two 
industries. A committee is appointed, of which I 
am made a member, to meet with the educational 
authorities and the industrial division of the Chamber 
of Commerce regarding a thorough investigation 
of the problem. 

I hurry back to the office and find the following 
note from one of my staff wrapped around a little 
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bottle of pills addressed to Mr. Simon Legree: “A 
representative of the malted milk corporation thinks 
you might like to take the local agency for the whole- 
sale distribution of their product (see sample attach- 
ed) at your place of business, the USES for Con- 
necticut, located at 37 Court Street, New Britain, 
Conn. The feature that we think you will find hard 
to resist is that these little capsules may be consumed 
at the desks of your employees thus saving time; and 
man-hours saved these days is worth more than the 
initial outlay for these pills.” 

Mr. Jones, the toaster manufacturer, is announced 
and we get into his problem, and again—that tele- 
phone! Someone on the other ends says, ‘‘Lou, this 
is Cox over at T & T. Say, you know we’re losing 
one of our personnel men, Art Shaw, who worked 
quite closely with you USES’rs, and tomorrow night 
we’re throwing a party for him. We want you to say 
a few words.” I answer, ‘I’m sorry, I’d like to go, 
but I’ve been so busy I’m just too tired.” 

‘Just a few words, Lou. It won’t take long. You 
can use the relaxation of a party with the fellows. 
It'll do you good. Ill be seeing you at 8. Goodbye.’’ 

I buzz for the Employer Service supervisor and the 
three of us start working on Mr. Jones’ problem. 
We determine a plan of action in order to serve his 
industry and our community. We decide that we 
will advertise; try inter-office recruitment; and 
have a member of Mr. Jones’ firm spend a week in 
this office. During that time, our interviewers 
will call in every possible candidate to be interviewed 
right here at the office by the firm’s representative. 
I point out that this has worked successfully for him 
and others in the past, and he agrees. 

The Applicant Service supervisor walks in with 
an exaggerated attempt at nonchalance, and casually 
drops the following bombshell in my lap: “Miss 
Grant, my only experienced interviewer and substi- 
tute supervisor, has just notified me that her Lieu- 
tenant Junior Grade is to be released from the Navy 
in a week. She is going to be married in 2 weeks, 
and resigning as of now.” 

I gasp. Then an angry employer storms in and 
demands to know what right the USES has to refer 
one of his employees to another job without a State- 
ment of Availability. I try to explain that the 
Stabilization Program ceased operating immediately 
after VJ-day. He retorts: “It is a dirty, rotten 
trick, just the same.” But he is pacified when I tell 
him that the Employer Service Section will do its 
utmost to replace his worker. 


The Last Straw 


My secretary then informs me that the State office is 
calling on line three, and that there is a local call on 
line two which she will have the operator hold. It’s 
the field supervisor calling who wants to know if I’m 
busy and without waiting for my reply insists that I 
prepare immediately an 1,800-2,500 word article on 
A Manager’s Typical Day in a Medium-sized USES Office. 

At this point, I look around for a Samurai sword 
and think of the joys of hari-kari . . . What 
ternative has a self-respecting manager? 
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Editor’s Note: The manuscripts below were re- | 
ceived in response to the REVIEW’S request for re- 
ports on USES participation in community planning 
for maximum employment—the theme of the Decem- | 
ber 1945 issue. Received too late for the December 
issue, these manuscripts are printed now as a contin- 
uation of that theme—‘Your Town, Maximum Em- 
ployment, and the U. S. Employment Service.” 





CHARLESTON EXPECTS CON- 
TINUED INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


WHILE THE returning veteran has been given first 
consideration by Charleston, other community em- 
ployment matters have not been neglected. The 
Committee for Economic Development, under the 
sponsorship of the Chamber of Commerce, conducted 
a series of surveys to collect data on which to base plans 
for increasing employment. 

The population of Charleston County increased 57 
percent from 1940 to 1944 at which date it reached the 
peak. Since that time there has been a gradual de- 
cline until VJ-day, after which the downward trend 
was greatly accelerated. With the curtailment in 
Army and Navy installations, there will be a further 
decline, but not to the 1940 level. After a short read- 
justment period it is the concensus that there will be 
a steady and healthy growth for several years with 
expanded opportunities for employment. 

To assure that growth, the Charleston Development 
Board, composed of leaders in business organizations, 
labor and civic organizations, subscribed more than 
$160,000 to develop and make known the resources 
and facilities that Charleston has to offer to new manu- 
facturing, distribution, services, agriculture and fish- 
ing industries. This board plans a 3-year program 
and has employed an industrial engineer of wide ex- 
perience who has been placed in charge of activities. 

Several expansions in manufacturing and _ utilities 
involving several hundred thousand dollars are now in 
progress, all of which will require additional man- 
power. 

The Management-Labor Committee is being re- 
tained on a permanent basis to advise in all matters 
relating to employment. 

The USES collects and makes available on a current 
basis, to all interested parties, information on the labor 
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market and related subjects, and keeps in close con- 
tact with-all employers.—E. E. FErcuson, Manager, 
JSES, Charleston, S. C. 


PULASKI PATTERN 


GILES COUNTY, TENN., with an approximate 
population of 30,000 inhabitants, is beginning to feel 
the full force of military and industrial demobiliza- 
tion. 

With large groups of servicemen returning who 
were either not previously employed or were engaged 
in work which they now consider unsuitable, their 
unwillingness to accept local jobs with low beginning 
pay constitutes a major problem. In order to solve 
this problem, the USES is working closely with in- 
dustry in an effort to get a large number of establish- 
ments approved for On-the-Job Training as well as 
getting the veteran certified for this training. In 
this way we hope to get these boys placed in the 
shortest possible time, thereby benefiting the in- 
dustry and the worker. - 

Recently a panel on “Giles County and the Re- 
turning Veteran,” sponsored by the American 
Legion, was held with over 600 citizens attending. 
Its purpose was to remind citizens of their obliga- 
tion to returning servicemen. Trained specialists 
discussed provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. The 
manager of the local USES office served on the panel. 

Our Community Service Council, made up of 
representatives from the town’s civic groups, is now 
active in securing new industries and work projects 
for this area, to assist in taking care of all groups of 
displaced war workers and veterans. 

Among postwar projects is expansion of a large 
privately owned chemical plant and a home building 
program for which priority was secured by the local 
USES office. In addition, the Chamber of Com- 
merce is promoting the location here of a large 
garment factory which will employ over 200 workers, 

Our first step toward realistic planning for postwar 
problems was in the form of a questionnaire survey 
made this year by the civic clubs in cooperation with 
the Farm Bureau. Five thousand of these question- 
naires went into homes and business concerns. The 
answers indicated by business firms related to planned 
construction, expansion, and improvements. Farmers 
and homemakers were asked to indicate what farm 
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improvements, new buildings, house furnishings, and 
electrical equipment would be needed. 

Replies to questions indicated an unusual demand 
for household electrical equipment; consequently, a 
plan is under way for the construction of 250 miles of 
power lines to serve 1,500 new customers in rural 
areas. This in turn will create many jobs for the 
community.—Lgone B. Harwooep, Mgr., USES, Pu- 
laskt, Tenn. 


IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


ON THE COVER ofa small booklet, issued by the 
Washington (D. C.) Board of Trade to business men, 
is a tiny emblem which keynotes the purpose of com- 
munity planning in the District of Columbia for full 
employment. This emblem depicts a shield on which 
is shown the smiling face of a serviceman in his 
fighting helmet and alongside these words: 

“Plan now—he must have a job when he comes 
home.” 

Long before the close of the war the District took 
its first step in this effort to have jobs for all through- 
out the capital’s metropolitan area. This was a pub- 
lic opinion survey concerning postwar business pros- 
pects, undertaken by the Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade with the cooperation of 
the Opinion Research Corp. of Princeton, N. J. The 
future employment and population estimates for the 
Washington area were highly optimistic. 

The War Manpower Commission was represented 
on the Board of Trade’s Postwar Planning Committee, 
and the U. S. Employment Service will continue an 
active part in the reconversion program through the 
participation of the area director. 

Objectives of the Business Advisory and Research 
Division of the Postwar Planning Committee are (1) 
to determine the need for revision or augmenting of 
information already made public on job possibilities 
and probable commercial growth in Washington, and 
(2) to provide current information to both business 
men and workers about the local labor market. 

Two groups will work for these objectives: One 
will report with respect to population and Govern- 
ment employment in the second postwar year; the 
probable number of Government jobs by types which 
will be eliminated by June 1947; the amount and 
kinds of labor to be needed for postwar construction 
contemplated by local and Federal Government in 
the District of Columbia; the general labor picture 
for the metropolitan area in the second and possibly 
the fifth postwar year; and a review of contemporary 
studies on housing. 

The second group will augment the studies of the 
first group by obtaining detailed labor information 
on types of unfilled jobs in the city’s principal business 
establishments and trades, and whether or not it is 
becoming more or less difficult to obtain workers to 
fill particular classes of jobs or trades. Such infor- 
mation will be published on a monthly basis or more 
often, if necessary. In addition, the group will report 
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on proper employment channels to bring District 
workers to the jobs for which they are fitted. 

Compared with 41 out of every 100 persons for the 
Nation as a whole, in Washington, about 45 out of 
100 persons are gainfully employed. A population of 
a million and a quarter is expected to increase by 
20 percent by 1955.—Ernest V. CONNOLLY, Area 
Director, USES, Washington, D. C. 


BUFFALO SETS ITS SIGHTS 


MUCH MORE than recruiting, placement, and 
utilization of manpower will be called for in the 
reconversion period if Buffalo is to meet its postwar 
probiems. A subcommittee of the Area Manage- 
ment-Labor Committee has long before concluded 
that the problems to be faced touch the structure of 
the local economy at nearly all points: the resources 
of the community, the wants of consumers, the geo- 
graphical, functional, and financial aspects of pro- 


‘ duction, price and control factors. The task requires 


the creative effort of the whole community. Hence, 
the mayor of Buffalo was asked to appoint a committee 
of 15 citizens representing labor, management, and 
the public, and to make available to them the re- 
sources of the municipal departments. 

Simply stated, the goal is to promote full employ- 
ment (meaning a satisfactory job for every eligible 
person able and willing to work) by smashing existing 
bottlenecks, by promoting the growth of the com- 
munity and by maintaining the confidence of labor, 
management, and the public. The program of 
action sets down seven definite tasks having to do 
with the direction and coordination of research, 
advisory and counseling services and the necessary 
stimuli to a better balanced local economy. 

All statistics point to a probable provision of 
348,000 jobs in 1946 within the city and its suburbs. 
Understandable, but presently irreconcilable, popu- 
lation variables force wide differences in estimated 
supply figures. The estimates suggest a potential 
labor surplus above the 1946 job figure of anywhere 
from approximately 10,000 to 40,000. Further 
study may bring clarification and permit better 
setting of sights. 

The committee lends advice and encouragement to 
the USES in its placement efforts. It is studying the 
question of additional short-time training to equip 
adaptable workers to existing opportunities. The 
local chamber of commerce is directed to invite com- 
panies engaged in light production processes to locate 
in the area. So that the veterans will not be forgotten, 
a controlled program of planned necessary public 
works and private plant expansion, in’ the aggregate 
approximating $100,000,000, has been mapped. The 
interest herein is not so much in direct opportunities 
for construction workers, but in double the number of 
secondary jobs off the sites and following the comple- 
tion of the projects. 

Conferences have been held with out-of-area repre- 
sentatives of governmental agencies on matters con- 
cerned with financing programmed public works and 
surplus war plant disposition. Corporation execu- 
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tives have been consulted on the subject of local plant 
expansions. Negotiations are proceeding with a score 
of outside concerns to persuade plant location in this 
frontier area. 

The committee members, essentially a master plan- 
ning group, are mindful of the fact that they perform 
but a small portion of the actual work; that most of it 
is done by local governmental and private agencies, 
having their committee’s outspoken, solid backing. 
The committee is further aware that reconversion is a 
national problem and that it cannot be solved by any 
one community alone. All communities, like Buffalo, 
must demonstrate civic initiative—Lro A. SwWEENEY, 
Acting Area Director, USES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LANE COUNTY, OREG., 
LOOKS AT ITS LABOR MARKET 


WHEN THE excitement of VJ-day was over, Lane 
County, Oreg., examined its reconversion problems 
feeling confident that it had done a good job in de- 
veloping its program to care for possible unemploy- 
ment after the war. It had a well-rounded group of 
projects, many of which were ready to be pushed to 
the construction stage. 

Much of the spade work was done by the Centra] 
Lane Planning Council which had been created for 
this purpose. It was aided by the USES, Chambers 
of Commerce, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and private business. The Lane County 
program, coupled with State, Federal and local 
projects, includes developments with a total cost of 
more than $60 million, and requiring more than 3 
million man-days of labor. 

Taking stock of its situation following VJ-day, Lane 
County found it had a head start on possible so-called 
postwar problems. 

Some war production centers which once hummed 
with activity immediately began to feel the pinch of a 
job shortage when the war ended. Lane County, 
however, found its industries still humming and 
wanting to expand; and feeling the pinch of a labor 
shortage. But why? 

Lane County’s industrial economy has been a real 
war economy; it was merely an accelerated peace- 
time economy which in peacetime promises to surpass 
wartime proportions. The county’s major industry is 
lumbering, and when war struck, there was no great 
conversion problem for the lumber mills. They had 
simply to step up production to global war propor- 
tions. 

Thus, when peace came, these mills faced no serious 
problems of reconversion. On the contrary, their 
problem was to boost production to keep pace with 
the peacetime demands of a lumber-hungry civilian 
population with extensive construction plans. 
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Moreover, while the war increased the demand for 
lumber, it also retarded new developments within the 
industry—that of processing finished wood products 
and the utilization of wood wastes in making by- 
products such as alcohol and plastics. These trends 
are now reasserting themselves in the last 5 years. 
Moreover, 52 new lumber mills and plants using 
lumber have located and are still operating in the 
Eugene-Springfield area. 

Behind Lane County’s labor problem was the fact 
that workers from larger war production centers were 
not taking enough Lane County jobs because of a 
housing shortage. 

In planning it is not always possible to pierce the fog 
that hides the future and prepare for every con- 
tingency. Lane County’s planners did not foresee 
housing as the bottleneck to labor supply—but an 
acute shortage of houses in the city known as the 
lumber capital of the world is denying it needed 
workers. They came to Lane County to look for jobs, 
but when they found there were no houses in which to 
shelter their families, they simply moved on. Lane 
County, needing this labor badly, was forced to watch 
helplessly as the parade of ex-war workers went past. 
Building of permanent homes has not begun to catch 
up with the need. And one of the main reasons is that 
there are not enough carpenters, plumbers, electricians 
and other skilled workers to do the job, largely because 
there are no homes in which to house additional 
workers. 

Naturally, the USES was doing everything in its 
power to help alleviate this anomalous situation. 
Nearly 2 years ago, pressure had developed for a move 
to obtain a Federal housing project. The plan met 
local resistance but finally a project for constructing 
50 strictly temporary Federal units was launched. 
However, these and another 50 units came too late. 

Shortly before the war ended, the USES made 
another survey which revealed a need of at least 650 
additional housing units for essential workers. The 
end of the war came, however, before this effort could 
bear fruit. 


USES Supplies Labor Facts 


In order to be of the greatest possible service to em- 
ployers of the area, the USES here has been doing its 
utmost to present complete and up-to-date facts on the 
labor situation. It has gone to great lengths to ascer- 
tain present and future needs of employers. USES 
watches the shifting job picture with great care so that 
when a construction project ends, for instance, needy 
employers know at once that a group of workers is 
available. The ES-270 reporting program has been 
expanded so that it now includes a full 50 percent of 
the employers of each industrial group in Lane 
County and USES can always portray up-to-the 
minute employment trends. Such information for 
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employers is especially valuable at present in formu- 
lation of plans for plant expansions. 

The USES veterans information and placement cen- 
ter is proving of real value in furnishing accurate 
data on the available supply of veteran labor, and 
this branch of the USES service is destined to play 
a much greater role as veterans return in larger 
numbers. This branch is also cooperating in develop- 
ment of apprentice training among veterans to help 
increase the supply of skilled workmen. 

It is evident that the USES in Lane County has a 
big job ahead to supply workers for expanding indus- 
try. Estimates of increasing employment in the 
lumber industry are backed up by the fact that the 
Nation is tremendously underbuilt, both in homes and 
business structures. The prediction is that 1 million 
homes a year will be needed for a 10-year period. 
Much of the supply of lumber for this vast under- 
taking and other building needs must come from this 
area. That means jobs for workers, and a job for 
USES in finding them. 

Thus, Lane County’s postwar job program of public 
works will for the present be held in abeyance. 
Should the unforeseen happen, the Lane County 
postwar job program is ready to spring into action. 
Projects include dams, highways, schools, streets, and 
public buildings. If employment should drop to 
1940 levels, these projects alone would provide each 
of the more than 7,000 otherwise unemployed with 
428 days of work. Should employment drop to the 
8-year low of more than 16,700 unemployed, these 
projects would provide each of them 179 man-days of 
work.—Dona.p F. Mattson, USES, Eugene, Oreg. 


Editor’s Note: Following the period covered in this article, Lane 
County’s labor market picture began to change, but as we go to press, 
it was too early to assess the new trends. 


ROCK HILL OUTLOOK 
BRIGHT 


TEXTILES ARE this South Carolina community’s 
principal industry. Hence, the problem of reconver- 
sion is not a serious one for local employers or for the 
USES. However, the necessity of providing full em- 
ployment and diversified jobs for various types of work- 
ers has already arisen. 

Approximately 1,000 employees, the majority of 
them white and Negro women with limited work ex- 
perience, have been laid off from a shell loading plant 
in a neighboring community. Many of these persons 
will not seek other work and a great many others will 
not be available for work unless transportation can 
be provided for them from their homes in isolated 
rural communities to plants in the towns. 

The majority of the men returning from the service 
who have had only textile experience before the war 
are unwilling to return to their old jobs in these plants. 
In many instances, they have acquired new skills; and 
although there are no job opportunities for using them 
in this locality, they are as yet unwilling to go to com- 
munities where these skills are in demand. 

The textile plants are, in most instances, planning 
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expansion programs, but persons who are immigrating 
and are willing to accept jobs and are qualified to do 
so, cannot be employed because of the lack of housing 
facilities. Thus it appears that the lack of diversified 
industries and a shortage of housing units in this county 
are the underlying causes which are preventing the 
full utilization of available labor. 

In the three largest incorporated towns in the 
county the Boards of Trade and Chambers of Com- 
merce have formulated various plans by which they 
hope to induce other industries to locate in the com- 
munity and to assist those already established to 
expand. Public-spirited citizens have been appointed 
on committees to formulate plans and to present them 
for approval to the entire membership of the above 
organizations. 

In Rock Hill (population 11,000), a revolving fund 
has been established in order to furnish financial 
assistance when necessary to employers wishing to 
locate new establishments in the area. This plan was 
in operation several years ago and by this means a 
hosiery mill, a rug mill, and other industries were 
induced to locate there. This plan seeks to increase 
industrial pay rolls, to provide jobs for returning 
veterans and to secure reasonably safe returns for 
persons investing in this fund. 

Business and professional men are pledging $1,000 
each toward the establishment of a $100,000 fund, 
which at present totals about $57,000. Each person 
pledging to the fund makes an initial payment of 
$100 and is called upon for the balance as it is needed. 
Mortgages will be taken on property or equipment 
owned by the industry to safeguard the interest of the 
investors. As this money is paid back into the fund 
it will be reinvested. 

Five persons have been appointed as a Board of 
Directors and these men will act as a screening group 
to investigate applications and inquiries from indus- 
tries considering locating in this community. Any 
applications which they consider worth while will be 
presented to the entire membership of the board. 
Up to the present, many inquiries have been received 
from garment manufacturers, furniture manufac- 
turers, etc., but no commitment has been made as 
yet as all the plans have not been perfected. It is 
hoped that by this plan the new industries established 
will provide employment for several hundred people. 

In York (population 3,000), a Chamber of Com- 
merce committee is also attempting to get new in- 
dustries located in this area. No such plan as the 
one outlined above has been considered by this group 
but individuals who are already owners and oper- 
ators of local textile plants are planning expansion 
in these plants. 

In Clover (population 3,000), townspeople are 
also seeking new industries and ways to expand 
established ones. A new spinning mill which will 
employ about 65 persons will begin operation in 
about 60 days. The largest textile mill in this town 
which employs in normal times between 500 and 600 
people, has recently been purchased by another 
company. Present employment is about 150 below 
normal. It is expected that when labor is abundant 
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normal employment will again be reached. The new 
owner is also making a survey of the plant with a 
view to installing more machinery and thus addi- 
tional workers will be employed. 

While no actual surveys have been made regarding 
industrial facilities and labor market conditions, 
representatives of the local USES are in close touch 
with all employers in order to be informed of condi- 
tions in these plants regarding the need for workers 
and their plans for expansion. Every effort is made 
to induce persons applying at the office to accept 
jobs in these plants. 

Because of the expansion plans of all plants now in 
operation in the county and the efforts being made 
to secure new and diversified industries, the employ- 
ment outlook for ‘this territory seems very bright.— 
Frances S. Lewis, Sr: Interviewer, USES, Rock Hill, S.C. 


COLUMBIA, TENN., SEEKS 
PROPER NICHE FOR GI’S 


ABOUT 619 veterans have returned to their homes in 
Columbia, Tenn.; 1,860 remain to be discharged. 
The USES has been gravely concerned as to how 
these men might be helped to find their proper niche 
in the town’s economy. It was obvious, more than a 
year ago, that many jobs must be opened up, that a 
comprehensive survey of existing and expected open- 
ings must be made, and that our real task would 
begin with VJ-day. 

Our immediate area employs about 19,000 workers 
in industries other than agriculture or domestic 
service. The major industries are mining and process- 
ing and the manufacture of industrial chemicals. 
There are no production line plants where “‘light 
work” is available and few jobs suited to the handi- 
capped. 
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We decided to contact individual employers and 
ascertain their reaction to this community problem. 
Soon civic and service organizations were drawn into 
the project. A Veterans Service Committee, com- 
prised of representatives of each district in the county 
meets each month for round table discussion. Repre- 
sentation includes large and small business, veterans 
and veterans’ groups, city and county officials, the 
Employment Service, and others. The Employment 
Service has made it known that we stand ready to 
assist any and all groups or individuals in planning, 
making surveys, analyses, and physical demands 
studies. 

Especial emphasis has been placed on training pro- 
grams for veterans. At first employers were hesitant 
in applying for approval as training agencies. Our 
extreme care in the selection of trainees has stimulated 
applications from more concerns for more trainees. 
Employers themselves have been our best advertising 
medium for this service. 

Two important industries have completed surveys 
(with job analyses, physical demands studies, and 
charts) to determine the possibility of shifting 
workers in order to make room for their own and other 
veterans, including the disabled. Other surveys are 
under way. Smaller industries, offering to cooperate, 
are calling at the office to say that they will open jobs 
to veterans, including a number of disabled veterans. 

In addition, city groups are discussing ways and 
means of attracting new industries which will certainly 
be needed if we are to have jobs for all veterans. 

The USES has assisted in planning a panel meeting 
of nationally known speakers and is promoting and 
publicizing every important group activity in which 
it participates. We want to be a constructive unit in 
the community’s 100 percent mobilization for post- 
war employment and economic growth. We believe 
that we are.—Loutse J. Fry, Employment Interviewer, 
USES, Columbia, Tenn. 
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Minneapolis 
Mirrors Success 


By CLARE L. FRANKS 


Regional Chief of Information 
Region VIII 


THE MINNEAPOLIS United States Employment 
Service office has for some time been operating a 
comprehensive, professional testing and counseling 
program, which has been recognized and is being 
used by governmental as well as private establish- 
ments in Minneapolis.’ 

The experience of a 20-year-old girl with a mild 
case of spastic paralysis is an example of the results 
of this testing and counseling program. She was en- 
rolled in social work training at the University of 
Minnesota, and was employed part-time by a neigh- 
borhood house to supervise teen-age girls enrolled in 
home economics training at that center. However, 
this job did not work out satisfactorily; neither did a 
shift to switchboard work. She was referred to a 
USES counselor. Through testing, he discovered that 
though she had high social service interests, she had 
marginal learning ability for college work. After 
some discussion, she decided to forego the college 
degree and take a position as a children’s group 
supervisor in a local hospital, at which she has proved 
much more successful. She now is getting valuable 
training in a special field of social work and earning 
a good income at the same time. 

Proof that the testing service is recognized by in- 
dustry is the fact that at least two large employers 
abandoned their own testing service when they re- 
alized that the USES could do a better job of test- 
ing and selecting than they could do themselves. 

Another Minneapolis firm, when it was engaged in 
war production, found that less than 50 percent of 
the women welder trainees hired actually completed 
their training. Testing was suggested, using the 
USES Welder Trainee Battery B-86. Six weeks after 
this selection tool was applied, the employer reported 
77 percent of the trainees were successfully complet- 
ing their work and that the 23 percent loss was due 
almost entirely to the physical inability of the women 
to do the work: notably, eye strain. 

Other large establishments which have been served 
include the major city newspaper, two large thermal 
control manufacturing concerns, the home office and 
facilities of a large inter-regional bus line, and a large 
ventilating equipment manufacturing concern. These 


1 The present chief counselor (formerly the examiner) has been in charge of the 
testing-counseling unit since November of 1942 e is a graduate professional 
psychologist, with many years of practical experience in both public and private 
organizations. His testing staff consists of a full-time professional examiner and 
a testing clerk. His counseling staff now consists of four counselors, 
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concerns have expressed unqualified appreciation of 
the service. 

This program of employer assistance is proving to 
be especially successful, not only because of its tech- 
nical value to employers, but also becuase of the good 
public relations it builds between the local office and 
employers served. 

Community service is another field in which the 
testing program has proved its worth. The testing 
unit serves the Family Welfare Association of the 
Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies by testing 
and counseling clients of the association in their job 
problems. This association is also responsible for dis- 
chargees (former mental patients) of the Veterans 
Hospital at St. Cloud, Minnesota. Such clients are 
sent to the testing unit for counseling assistance. 
Other community organizations also use the testing 
unit in placement problems and for counseling 
assistance. 

A contract was entered into between the Voca- 
tional Guidance Service of the Minneapolis Depart- 
ment of Public Relief and the USES, which provides 
a constant interchange of services and assistance. In 
turn, the Vocational Guidance Service performs some 
of the testing functions for the employment office. 

There is another contract with the Minneapolis 
Board of Education for use of aptitude batteries to 
select prospective members of vocational classes in 
high schools. The board also has called on the 
examiner in the training of vocational counselors. A 
recent contract with the University of Minnesota 
provides for use of the USES proficiency tests by the 
University Employment Service Bureau in selecting 
students for part-time employment as typists and 
stenographers. 

One of the main functions of the unit, of course, 
is testing for referral in the local USES office. Ap- 
plicants tested have ranged as high as 350 to 400 a 
month, but during the greater emphasis on mass re- 
cruitment, this dropped to 250 to 300 a month. With 
the inauguration of priority referral, such testing was 
further reduced to an average of 150 a month. Of 
this number approximately 80 percent were tested 
because of specific directions from employers. The 
remaining 20 percent were referrals from interviewers 
on orders which did not specifically require testing. 

The reduction in interviewer referrals is partly 
offset by the increase in employer demand. No 
less than 10 major Minneapolis employers regularly 
specify test selection. 

The testing unit works closely with the job analysis 
unit. For each job specification prepared by an 
analyst, a joint review is made by the examiner and 
the analyst to determine the appropriate test battery 
for the job, if one is available. Further, if there 1s a 
persistently difficult selection problem for which 
testing may be the solution, the analyst explains to the 
employer the tests which the local office may use to 
solve the difficulty. To improve employer relations, 
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the analyst also encourages the employer to call atthe |= mediately, whereas their actual need is for a tempo- 
office to have the examiner explain the use of these rary job requiring little skill, no responsibility, and 
tests. much activity. By encouraging these veterans to take 

When the special veterans program was begun in _ the kind of work that will do them the most good 
Minneapolis as a Veterans Demonstration Center in —_ under their present conditions, and offering help in 
February 1944, a counseling program was installed deciding on a career job when they are really ready 
on a limited scale, and an auxiliary program of testing for one, the counseling unit has performed a very 
for counseling was established. valuable service to such applicants. 

From the inauguration of that counseling program The program has been of great value to the em- 
until the establishment of the present counseling unit ployment office staff, because it has more clearly 
in April 1945, the testing unit (which during the delineated those types of placement problems to which 
interim period February 1944—-April 1945 provided the USES in the past has paid too little attention. 


the professional counseling service) counseled ap- It has also helped the staff realize that the judgment 
proximately 420 applicants, or an average of 35 per _ of interviewers in determining selection, if based en- 
month. It has been possible to counsel about 20 per- _tirely on observable traits, has many hazards. 
cent of these individuals without the use of any tests. Success of the program is due to the fact that an 
The remaining 80 percent have been tested by one or all-round professional service is being given. The 
more of the items in the special counseling battery. professional counseling program would be impossible 
Counseling has been given to all applicants who without the professional testing program. In sum- 
need it, but the majority of cases have been veterans. mary, this testing program consists of: (1) Consult- 


- Selections are made both by the veterans section and ing service in testing for industry; (2) consulting 


the referral counter. service in testing for the community; (3) testing for 
Outstanding success has been achieved incounseling counseling; (4) testing for referral; (5) intra-office 
certain types of recently discharged veterans. These training of staff personnel on the use of tests. 


have been dischargees who are undergoing a partic- The scope of these testing services is expected to 
ularly difficult period of readjustment to civilian life, | expand as more veterans are returned to civilian life 
fortunately of a transitory nature. For ultimate and occupations. With the end of the war and with 
recovery such individuals need activity, little respon-. conversion to essentially civilian economy moving 


sibility, and avoidance of worry. Such applicants apace, the value of both testing and counseling will 
worry especially about getting into a career job im- increase substantially. 














DON’T RUSH TO ALASKA! 
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GOVERNOR ERNEST GRUENING of Alaska has warned former servicemen that the “officially sponsored” Alaskan 


Frontier for GI’s is a myth. He called the veterans’ situation there “horrible” and has found it necessary to call on the 
Federal Government to do something about it. 


The statement was made to a conference of touring newspapermen. 


The Governor said veterans should not venture to Alaska unless they have $2,500 (and that won’t last long); have a 
certain job or business lined up (Alaska is not a land of opportunity but one where opportunity has to be developed); know 
exactly where they are going to get housing (there are no surplus houses in Alaska). 


In Alaska there is no guarantee that the veteran will get his GI bill of rights protection, the Governor said. Banks 
reluctantly grant loans and the interest charge may be 8 percent. Alaska is seeking a regional Veterans’ Administration 


ofice. Up to now its official regional business, including approval of loans, has to be done through Seattle, 3 days away 
by boat and 8 hours by air. 


Leading the postwar rush to the North country are hundreds who served there in the Army and Navy and like the life. 


Every Government agency in Alaska and most private ones are flooded with tens of thousands of letters from men getting 
out of uniform. 


The pressure which began long before demobilization has swamped Alaska’s year-old development board. The migra- 
tion began in October 1944 after a radio talk by President Roosevelt in which he invited all discharged veterans to swing 


northward and seek their fortunes. Governor Gruening points out that according to a North Pacific study no more than 
15,000 jobs will open up in Alaska in the next 10 years. 


A novel plan is now proposed by Alaskans in order to save veterans and others from disappointment. The plan calls for 
‘careful screening of applicants at Seattle to keep in-migration to Alaska to.a minimum and thus save grief and hardship 
on the part of the Territory and the adventure-seekers as well. 


———————————— ss ssssssissssssssssssssssssssssss Sassi 
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MODEL SCHOOL 


AT WOODSIDE, N. Y., the Bulova School of 
Watchmaking has set an example in craft training to 
open opportunities for gainful employment to dis- 
abled veterans. 

Enrolled in the classes are combat casualties with 
disablements ranging as high as 50 percent—men 
who have lost a leg or arm, those who have lost an 
eye, wheel chair cases, and psychoneurotics. 

Students pay no tuition or fees for equipment, and 
the school makes no claims for educational funds 
from the Veterans Administration. Students’ sub- 
sistence allowances are based on their disability pen- 
sions, with a minimum of $92 per month for a single 
man, and a minimum of $103.50 a month for a 
married man. 

However, disabled veterans who want to enter the 
Bulova school must pass mechanical aptitude tests 
and be certified by Veterans Administration. 

Currently, the Bulova school has 1,400 jobs 
pledged its graduates by the watchmaking industry. 
The school plans to expand its student body soon to 
135; and if the demand requires it, the school will 
go on a double shift. 

To speed up the training period, and to make its 
courses available to disabled patients in hospitals, 
the school plans to operate a number of preparatory 
classes throughout the country. 

Such a class is already active at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, and at the veterans hospital 
in Bronx, N. Y. Another is to be established at 
Baker Hospital, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Citizens of the neighborhood have pitched in to 
make rooms available for the students as they arrive. 
Classes have been in session for 13 weeks, and not a 
single student has dropped out of the course. 

At the end of 1 years’ training, the veterans will 
be qualified to build and repair timepieces. Those 
who wish may continue the course for another year 
and learn how to fabricate watch parts. 

Arrangements are being worked out whereby each 
graduating student will receive a complete set of 
equipment, worth about $850, which will permit the 
veteran to set up in business for himself. 


NEEDED: TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C., the USES local office 
reports a big gain in veterans seeking jobs, but a 
dearth of suitable job openings for unquestionably 
qualified veterans. In a move to develop more 
appropriate job openings the State Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative, Oscar G. Jones, has been 
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supervising a campaign of contacts with local em- 
ployers to stimulate listings of suitable vacancies with 
the local USES. 

The campaign reveals that many employers have 
job openings and that they are not only willing but 
anxious to have veterans take jobs since the physical 
and other qualifications that made men eligible for 
soldiering are desirable qualifications in prospective 
workers. The difficulty, however, is that most of the 
available jobs require only the simplest of qualifica- 
tions and have low pay rates. Were veterans to take 
such jobs, their war training and experience would be 
wasted. This would defeat an important objective of 
the veterans’ program—to return the veterans to jobs 
in which they could utilize their service-acquired top 
skills. Obviously, the need in the District of Columbia, 
and perhaps elsewhere, Mr. Jones says, is for em- 
ployers to open more training opportunities to men 
potentially qualified to fill skilled jobs and adminis- 
trative and executive positions in business. 


PENSION CLAIMS KEEP VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION BUSY 


HANDLING DISABILITY claims more quickly 
than has before been possible, the Veterans Admin- 
istration is still finding it difficult to keep pace with 
the increasing number of applications. Disposition 
of claims increased from 3,000 cases a month in 1942 
to a record 122,687 in October. However, claims 
filed in October climbed to 176,921, leaving a back- 
log of undisposed claims of nearly 210,000. As of 
the middle of November, 1,387,241 World War II 
veterans have asked for disability pensions; of these, 
about 790,000 actually are drawing pensions. Total 
disability payments to veterans amount to more 
than $815 million annually. 


“VETERANS ADVISORY SECTION” 
INDUSTRY’S ANSWER TO TODAY’S NEED 


THIS IS the name of the service established by at 
least one industry (Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement Co.) to expedite handling of returning 
veterans and the individual problems they may 
present. 

Created as a part of the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion, the Veterans Advisory Section is headed by a 
veteran. He does no actual hiring. His task is (1) 
to formulate policies and procedures governing the 
reemployment of veterans; (2) to keep abreast of 
legal developments affecting the employment of 
veterans; (3) to disseminate pertinent information 
to management; (4) to train, advise, and assist per- 
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sonnel and employment managers and other mem- 
bers of the supervisory staff in handling of veterans’ 
problems; and (5) to find solutions to some of the 
vexing problems that inevitably arise. 


BASEBALL ON WHEELS 


FROM TEMPLE, TEX., comes this prize story on 
disabled veterans in sports. They play baseball on 
wheels. The players are veterans who won’t give up 
their favorite sport just because they have lost arms 
or legs. 

The locale is McCloskey General Hospital, and 
although the game had to be altered a bit, neverthe- 
less it is still the great American game. The teams 
are made up of seven men in wheel chairs and one on 
crutches. 

The diamond is a tennis court, the ball is a volley 
ball, but a regulation bat is used. The players 
become so interested in the game they often forget 
their limitations. One reached too far for a fly ball 
and fell from his chair. His only comment as he 
continued to play was: “I’m going to have a safety 
belt installed.” 

Other convalescent men make up the rooting section. 


HOUSING—A VETERAN PROBLEM 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT representatives in the 
USES offices throughout California report that the 
veteran’s most pressing problem now is “Where can 
I get a place to live?” Various factors contribute to 
the problem, according to Col. Paul S. Lawrence, 
adviser to the chief of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. There are 84 Army and Navy hospitals in 
California. This means thousands of convalescents 
and their families need homes. For this reason, if for 
no other, the housing shortage will get worse before 
it gets better. 

While 8 percent of the Nation’s armed forces were 
recruited in California, more than 10 percent are 
being discharged there with the intention to make that 
State their permanent home. 

Another factor is that thousands of veterans who 
were single and living at home when inducted have 
married while in the service or immediately upon dis- 
charge and have thus created a demand for more 
homes. Displaced war workers who lived in Govern- 
ment barracks near their work also need homes where 
they can find peacetime jobs and this group is com- 
peting with veterans for such space as exists. 

Meanwhile the USES has many jobs for veterans 
with skill but is helpless to provide housing to enable 
the men to take the jobs. “Like the weather,” the 
CALIFORNIA VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEws 
reports, “everybody is talking about the housing situ- 
ation, but no one seems to be able to do much about 
= 


VETERANS SEEK JOBS ABROAD 

JUDGING FROM inquiries received daily at local 
USES offices, at Army and Navy separation centers, 
and through hundreds of letters addressed to various 
Government agencies in Washington, servicemen in 
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this country and those still overseas are interested in 
foreign employment opportunities. Veterans of the 
European war are anxious for information on work 
opportunities that will take them back to the countries 
in which they fought. Hardened fighters of the Far 
East are interested in returning to countries where 
they foresee opportunities in industry, mining, and 
other fields. For example, a recently returned major 
with several years’ service in China and Korea has a 
“dream” for reopening certain rare mines in China 
along with the development of modern transportation 
facilities. Another returned Air Force lieutenant, 
with a sales background, wants to return to Italy 
where he became interested in the export-import 
business, and hopes to represent a group of small 
United States business concerns there. 

USES interviewers are therefore finding the GuipE 
TO FoREIGN EMPLOYMENT OpporTunitigs a helpful aid 
in counseling veterans applying to their offices for 
information on work opportunities abroad. 

In discussing foreign employment, the USES inter- 
viewer is careful to keep in mind that the returning 
serviceman has some first-hand knowledge of the 
country to which he plans to return. The interviewer 
will make it clear that the information in the GumnE 
TO ForREIGN EMPLOYMENT OpporRTUNITIES is not pre- 
sumed to cover every detail of foreign employment 
but that, as far as we know, it assembles the most 
comprehensive data thus far compiled by any one 
agency on the subject of foreign job opportunities. 

Changing conditions bring changes in the trend of 
such jobs. Prior to the Japanese surrender, a great 
variety of openings existed outside continental United 
States, but since that time the openings are becoming 
more and more restricted to highly technical, profes- 
sional, and skilled categories. Now that armies and 
war industries are being demobilized, other coun- 
tries are in a better position to furnish their own 
laborers and craftsmen. These Nations, too, are 
deeply concerned with the problem of reemployment 
for their discharged service personnel. Some coun- 
tries bar outside workers if there are unemployed 
available for particular types of work at home. Even 
our own Government agencies and private companies 
hesitate to assume the expense of bringing workers 
from the United States if men of equal qualifications 
can be hired over there. 

Thus, the USES will render a greater service 
through straightforward explanation of current con- 
ditions than through well-meant but false encourage- 
ment. If an applicant does not qualify as to age or 
experience for foreign openings he should be so 
advised. With plenty of native jabor to do unskilled 
work, there would be little reason for a foreign 
country to ask that workers be supplied from the 
States. It is far better to make this clear to applicants 
applying for unskilled jobs abroad than to encourage 
them to send in applications on the possibility of such 
jobs developing. The latter would only build up 
false hope and lead to ultimate disappointment. 
Moreover, employers receiving such applications 
would get the impression that the USES is indifferent 
to or unable to select qualified workers. As a result, 
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they may withhold future cooperation in bringing 
the data in the “Guide” up to date. 

The interviewer would also shun his responsibility 
if he merely handed a veteran the GuIDE TO FoREIGN 
EMPLOYMENT OpporTUNITIEs and told him to “look 
it over and write headquarters.”” Without presuming 
to have conclusive knowledge, the interviewer will 
point to information on general and specific problems 
of overseas employment as revealed in the ‘“‘Guide.”’ 
He will also help to relate the veteran’s qualifications 
to reported job openings, and give him instructions 
on “How to Apply,” thus avoiding unnecessary delay 
in the routing of the application. And, if the inter- 
viewer is sincerely interested in helping veterans, he 
will go one step further and discuss the value of a 
complete, well-written application, that describes 
fully the duties performed on past jobs, and all de- 
tails of military activity and training, together with 
necessary dates. Sketchy work histories often result 
in immediate rejection of an applicant, giving him no 
opportunity to amplify his qualifications. 

With substantial numbers interested in foreign em- 
ployment opportunities, the “Guide” affords the 
USES a chance to expand its services to veterans.— 
RoeEnE G. Brooks, Employment Specialist, Labor Transfer 
Section, United States Employment Service. 


SUPER HIGHWAY TO JOBS 


A USES OFFICE devoted exclusively to veterans 
was opened on November 12, 1945, in Detroit. 
Known as “The Veterans Employment Center of 
the USES,” the new venture was launched in a dedi- 
cation program featuring addresses by Michigan’s 
Governor, Harry F. Kelly, Dr. Robert M. Ashley, 
Chairman of the Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, and representatives of vet- 
erans’ organizations and labor and management. 
The center will supplement the resources of the 
regular USES offices in the area. As stated in an 
address by Edward L. Cushman, Director for Michi- 
gan of the USES: “We do not anticipate that this 
will become the sole service that we provide for 
veterans, but rather that those veterans who go to 
our neighborhood USES offices and find themselves 
unable to secure jobs for which they are suited, jobs 
in which they have an opportunity for growth, will 
be forwarded here for the intensive individualized 
and personalized attention of job counseling and 
selective placement service that this office is designed 
to provide.” 


UTAH REPORT 

THREE TIMES as many Utah veterans as male 
nonveterans went into highly paid professional and 
managerial positions between VJ-day and the end of 
October. Industry break-down shows that the largest 
group of veterans—37 percent—went to transporta- 
tion, communication and utilities (including Govern- 
ment depots); 21 percent to wholesale and retail 
trade; 15 percent to manufacturing; 8 percent to 
contract construction; 8 percent to regular Govern- 
ment establishments; 6 percent to coal and metal 
mines; and 5 percent to service industries. 
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WARNING! 


CALIFORNIA Veterans Employment Service sounds 
a local warning which other sections of the country 
may well heed: 


“The Veterans Administration has issued a warning to 
housewives to demand credentials from house to house 
magazine salesmen who pose as veterans, or who claim 
they are selling subscriptions to supply reading matter for 
veterans hospitals. Crews of these solicitors are reported 
from all parts of the State—needless to say these magazines 
never reach the ‘hospitalized veterans’ or anyone else. 

“According to the Better Business Bureau, the California 
Intelligence Service and others interested in protecting the 
public from the racketeers, schemes to grab what few 
dollars the veteran may bring from Service are multiply- 
ing daily. The “C. O. D.” package racket is flourishing, 
with unordered merchandise ranging from a small amount 
to $5 and $10 being sent to mothers of men in Service or of 
men who have died in Service and whose names have been 
obtained from casualty lists. 

“The rackets with veterans as objectives range from 
petty stuff up to real estate promotions to load the veteran 
with monthly payments which he can never meet. In this 
connection Governor Earl Warren recently stated that the 
State Government intends to protect returning war veterans 
and others from worthless real estate investments. The 
Governor said that_all proposed subdivisions are bein 
carefully scrutinized by the Division of Real Estate to oa 
as much as possible the activities of the high-power pro- 
moters. 

“With the increased tempo of discharges the racket army 
will be laying booby traps for the veteran in every direc- 
tion, and it is the duty of every veteran organization, service 
center, and others trying to aid the veteran, to help protect 
him against these traps.” 


TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD 
REDESIGNED FOR ONE HAND 


GRIMLY LICKING the handicap of losing his 
right arm, Col. Robert S. Allen is learning to type 
with one hand. But realizing the difficulties that a 
standard typewriter keyboard presents to a one-armed 
typist he is also helping to redesign the key arrange- 
ment. The improvements will reduce learning time 
for one-arm typists by one-third and will increase 
their speed in typing 30 percent. 

Colonel Allen, former co-author of ‘‘Washington- 
Merry-Go-Round” and during the war chief of com- 
bat intelligence for General Patton, was wounded 
early in 1945. He was hit in the arm by automatic 
fire at 100 yards, captured, and his injured right arm 
amputated by German surgeons. Three days later 
he was rescued when Americans took the town. 

Learning to type with his left hand was part of the 
physical therapy treatment given Colonel Allen at 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washington. His progress 
of 20 words a minute did not satisfy him and he began 
thinking of a new kind of keyboard. The general 
idea is to so arrange the keys that the first three 
fingers reach the most frequently used letters. The 
arrangement may be reversed for right or left hands. 
On the standard typewriter, the most commonly 
used letters are so placed that the weakest fingers do 
most of the work. 
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